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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of General the Right Hon. Sir David | 


Baird, Bart. &c. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1832. | 

Bentley. 

Or the two volumes of which this memoir is 
advertised to consist, we have the first before 
us; and having satisfied ourselves that it is 
not likely to disappoint the very great in- 
terest entertained by the public respecting it, 
we lose no time in submitting an anticipatory 
notice,* with some extracts relating to the’ 
early career of the highly esteemed and dis-| 
tinguished hero who is the subject of this| 
biography, which, we think, cannot be perused 
without much gratification by every reader, nor | 
without deep emotion by those of the military | 
profession. 

To this profession Sir David Baird was a| 
model: noble-minded, upright, and splendidly 
brave. His adventures and deeds as a soldier, 
too, have all the variety and intenseness of ro- 
mance ; and, on viewing their record, we can 
frankly say, with the full recollection of Ad- 
nmiral Collingwood’s delightful history upon 
our mind, that, combining greater individuality 
and vicissitude of service, the Life of Sir David | 
Baird possesses in other respects all the at- 
tractions of those Memoirs—it is, indeed, (and 
what higher encomium could we bestow ?) the 
biography of a military Collingwood. 

Sir David Baird was the fifth son of Baird 
of Newbyth, Berwickshire; and born in De- 
cember 1757. At the early age of fifteen he 
entered the army, for which every qualifica- 
tion of soul and body eminently fitted him, 
and proceeded to Gibraltar, for a season. On 
his return he was promoted into Lord Mac- 
leod’s gallant regiment of Highlanders (then 
the 73d); and went with it, after the unfor- 
tunate mutiny at embarkation, to India, in 
1779-80. 

At this period our Indian empire was ina 
be precarious state ; and the melancholy war 
with Hyder Ali shortly ensued. In this Cap- 
tain Baird was engaged ; and from the details 


* Having been so long before the public, and our prin- 
ciples, we may trust, from our extended influence in lite- 
rature, truly appreciated, it is not for the sake of our 
own Journal, but in justice to publishers, that we repeat 
here our inflexible rule with regard to all works of which 
we have copies previous to their appearance in the book- 
tellers’ shops : — if our opinion is favourable to them we 
have no hesitation in stating it, and shewing by extracts 
grounds on which we have formed our ogg oy od! 

if, on the contrary, our opinion is unfavourable, we hold 
ourselves bound, in common fairness, not to take advan- 
tage of a civility, whence we have a knowledge which we 
‘not otherwise have acquired, to depreciate the en- 

in question; and we are silent till it is fully be- 

fore the world. As we have said, we, for ourselves, 
utterly despise the venal attempts so disgracefully perse- 
Yered in by most notorious puffers, to misrepresent this 
honourable course as a system of puffing; but these 
attempts are tenfold reprehensible as they are directed to 
a the property of individual publishers, and impugn 
ha general c ter of the press. And, after all, what 
, ve the reviewers or readers of books to do with the Pe 
as who are the medium of publication? it is enough to 
a at the merits or demerits of what the’ produce. For 
a Literary Gazette we shall only add, that it challenges 
‘urony itself to name the works which, during fifteen 
years, it has praised, and which have not been received 








with public approbation; or the works which it has con- 
) and w have not_been unsuccessful. 


we shall select the first of our illustrations, 
reserving for our a number the glorious 
contrast which awaited him in the conquest 
of Seringapatam. Colonel Baillie was endea- 


|vouring to form a junction with Sir Hector 


Munro, but Hyder “ had obtained accurate in- 
telligence of the movement of this detachment, 
and accordingly despatched a strong body to 
intercept it. Colonel Fletcher and Captain 
Baird, however, having reason to suspect some 
project of the sort, suddenly altered their line 
of march, and by a wide détour, which, al- 
though it added to their fatigue, insured their 
safety, succeeded in joining Colonel Baillie on 
the morning of the 9th, having, nevertheless, 
fallen in with Hyder’s picquets, close to his 
position at Perambaukum. The troops of this 
detachment, wearied as they were, were per- 
mitted to halt only till the evening, when the 
whole force marched, under the command of 
Colonel Baillie, to join Sir Hector Munro. 
Hyder had again obtained the most correct in- 
telligence of their movements, and taking ad- 
vantage of the necessary delay in the return of 
this gallant body of troops, enfiladed every part 
of the road by which they were to march with 
artillery, and placed his best infantry in am- 
buscade at every available point. The English 
troops had not proceeded more than four miles, 
when an alarm was given that the enemy was 
on their flank. They immediately formed, 
but finding the attack was not serious, con- 
tinued their march. The road lay through an 
avenue of banyan trees, with a jungle on 
either side, and upon their entrance into this 
road, they were again attacked on the flank, 
by the enemy’s opening two or three guns, and 
commencing a fire of some musquetry from 
the thick part of the jungle. They instantly 
halted, and immediately afterwards endea- 
voured to take the guns, but the darkness 
frustrated their efforts; and then it was, 
that Colonel Baillie determined to halt till 
day-light —a determination at first sight in- 
compatible with the admitted necessity of 
making the march by night; while it not 
only afforded an opportunity to the enemy to 
draw off his cannon to another and stronger 
point, which the English had inevitably to 
pass in the morning, but practically announced 
to Tippoo the exact position in which he had 
checked them, and moreover of suggesting to 
Hyder the importance of advancing, in order 
to take advantage of their unexpected halt. 
Colonel Baillie’s words, explanatory of his de- 
cision, addressed to Captain Baird, were, ‘ that 
he was determined to halt till day-light, that 
he might have an opportunity of seeing about 
him.’ At day-light they accordingly re-com- 
menced their march, and as the column moved 
out of the avenue into the plain, a battery of 
eight guns opened upon it, supported by a 
strong body of cavalry and infantry. Baillie 
immediately ordered Captains Kennedy and 
Gowdie, with the native grenadiers, to attack 
them; they did so, and succeeded in taking 
most of the guns, and in driving back the 
troops who supported them. But at this mo- 


ment the heads of the different columns of 
Hyder’s army appeared, (Hyder having passed 
Sir Hector Munro in the night,) moving down 
upon the line, which induced Kennedy and 
Gowdie immediately to call off their detach- 
ment from the captured guns to join the main 
body. At this juncture Baillie formed his 
force, consisting of little more than three thou- 
sand men, in line upon the bank of an old 
nullah, or water-course, and opened his guns 
upon the enemy. But Hyder, too powerful 
an antagonist for a mere handful of men, so 
disposed his immense army, as completely to 
surround him, and commenced a destructive 
fire upon him from his artillery in every di- 
rection. The various descriptions of this me- 
morable and most unequal contest, however, 
all agree in confirming the belief, that vast as 
was the disparity between the contending 
armies, and although Hyder had upwards of 
seventy pieces of cannon in the field, the 
day would have been won by the English, 
if the fortune of war had not been so decidedly 
against them. The enemy were repeatedly and 
continually repulsed, their infantry gave way, 
while their cavalry were falling in all directions, 
and, it is said, Hyder was only prevented from 
retreating, by the persuasions of Colonel Lally, 
who represented to him, that retiring would 
bring him in contact with Sir Hector Munro, 
who was in his rear; and at this moment, and 
while the English were actually sustaining the 
combined attack of Hyder and his son Tippoo, 
two of their tumbrils exploded, and in an in- 
stant the brave men who were on the eve of 
gaining one of the most splendid victories ever 
achieved, were deprived of their ammunition, 
and the services of all their artillery. In this 
helpless, dreadful state, under a heavy and 
tremendous fire of cannon and rockets, these 

lant but unfortunate soldiers remained from 
alf-past seven until nine o’clock. The slaugh- 
ter of the British began to be tremendous, as 
the enemy closed in upon them on évery side. 
Colonel Fletcher had carried off the grenadier 
company of the 73d to support the rear-guard, 
and was never heard of more. Hyder Ali 
came with his whole army on their right flank, 
charging them with columns of horse, while 
the infantry kept up a heavy fire of musketry. 
These were followed by the elephants and 
Mysore cavalry, which completed the over- 
throw of the gallant band of heroes. In the 
midst of this, Colonel Baillie, wounded as he 
was, formed his men into a square, and, with- 
out ammunition, received and repulsed thirteen 
different attacks of the enemy’s squadrons. At 
length the case became evidently hopeless, and 
the sepoys, under Captain Lucas, having been 
broken and dispersed, Colonel Baillie, seeing 
that further resistance was vain, tied his hand- 
kerchief on his sword as a flag of truce, and 
ordered Captain Baird, who was now second 
in command, to cease firing. [yder’s officers 
refused to attend to Colonel Baillie’s signal, 
pointing to the sepoys who in their confusion 
were still continuing to fire; this, however, 





being explained, they agreed to give quarter, 
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and Colonel Baillie directed Captain Baird to 
order his men to ground their arms. The order 
was of course Obeyed ; and the instant it was 
so, the enemy's cavalry, commanded by Tippoo 
Saib in person, rushed upon the unarmed troops 
before they could recover themselves, chopping 
down every man within their reach. The 
greater part of Captain Baird’s company were 
literally cut to pieces by these wretches ; and 
he himself having received two sabre wounds on 
his head, a ball in his thigh, and a pike-wound 
in his arm, fell senseless on the ground. * * * 
On recovering, Captain Baird found himself in 
the midst of the dead and dying, and still sur- 
rounded by the merciless enemy, who were yet 
busily employed in the horrid work of slaughter. 
The very circumstances of his moving and 
opening his eyes were sufficient to attract the 





noble-minded subject of our memoir, without 
a human being to minister to his wants, with- 
out a living creature to compassionate his suf- 
ferings.. How long he remained in this state 
is not known, but at length his eyes were 
gratified by the appearance of a sergeant and 
a private of his own company. The latter was 
disabled in both arms, and the former (Sergeant 
Walker) in one. They had fortunately escaped 
so far from the field; and as they could both 
walk, while the captain, from the wound in 
his thigh, could not move without the greatest 
pain and difficulty, they raised him from the 
ground, and helped him along as well as they 
could, and procured him water to drink,—a 
luxury, the extreme value of which, no one 
who has not suffered the parching thirst caused 
by still reeking wounds, under a burning sun, 


the humanity of those who had charge of them, 
without the privity or sanction of Hyder. Tr 
is in vain to attempt to describe the feelings of 
the captives when the order for their being 
ironed was announced to them; they remon. 
strated, but remonstrance was vain, and, ‘as 
we have just said, the order was carried into 
effect.” 

We have here to call attention to a noble 
and magnanimous piece of conduct. 

“ When they were about to put the itons 
upon Captain Baird, who was completely dis. 
abled in his right leg, in which the wound was 
still open, and whence the ball had just then 
been extracted, his friend Captain Lucas, who 





spoke the language perfectly, sprang forward, 
|and represented in very strong terms to the 


attention of these blood-thirsty barbarians, and| can at all appreciate. Captain Baird, while he | myar the barbarity of fettering him while in 
in an instant one of Tippoo’s men raised the/ lay senseless on the field, had beeu stripped by such a dreadful state, and assured him that 
spear with which he was armed, to despatch| the enemy, who left him nothing but his shirt | death would be the inevitable termination of 
him, when another unfortunate soldier happen-| and trowsers, which were saturated with blood ; | Captain Baird’s sufferings if the intention were 


ing to stir at the same instant, the new object 
diverted the fellow’s notice, and received the 
deadly blow. And thus, by an almost miracn- 
lous accident, the gallant Baird was preserved | 
by Providence to revenge the fatal devastation | 
of Perambaukum, by the glorious conquest of 
Seringapatam. Nothing can exceed the hor- 
rors of the scene which this defeat produced. 
Amidst the wounded and bleeding English, the 
horses and elephants of Hyder were paraded 
and marched in fiend-like triumph ; and those 
miserable sufferers, who were not at once re- 
leased from their agonies, by being trampled to 
death by these animals, were doomed to linger 
out a wretched existence, exposed during the 
day to the raging heat of a vertical sun, and 
through the night to the ravages of tigers and 
jackals, allured to the scene of their misery 
by the scent of human blood. Hyder, who, 
naturally apprehensive of pursuit from Sir 
Hector Munro, had retreated after the action 
to Damal, six miles from the field of battle, 
gratified his vengeance by enjoying the sight 
of his prisoners and the heads of the slain, as 
he sat in his tent, enthroned, as it were, on a 
chair of state. Colonel Baillie, wounded as he 
was, was dragged to his presence on a cannon ; 
and while he, and several other officers, in an 
equally dreadful condition, lay on the ground 
in the open air at his feet, they experienced 
the additional misery of seeing the heads of 
many of their late companions in arms pre- 
sented to the heartless conqueror. Nay, to 
such a pitch of barbarity were his cruelties 
extended, that the duty of presenting these 
bleeding trophies of his victory was imposed 
upon the yet surviving English prisoners. One 
English gentleman in particular was forced to 
carry two heads to the tyrant, which proved to 
be those of his intimate friends Captain Phil- 
lips and Doctor Wilson. For every European 
head brought in, Hyder gave his people five 
rupees, and for every European prisoner alive, 
ten. Amongst the victims who had as yet 
escaped the alee of these scenes was Captain 
Baird. One of Hyder’s horsemen, who found 
him wounded on the field, took charge of him, 
and, strange to say, had the humanity to give 
him a little water todrink. From loss of blood 
he fainted twice on his way towards the camp, 
and twice his guard and conductor stopped and 
waited for his recovery, in order to obtain the 
reward paid for bringing in a prisoner; but 
when the unfortunate sufferer a third time 
sank under pain and fatigue, the patience of 
the soldier was exhausted, and he left him to 
die. Here then, stretched — the pene 
covered with wounds, still bleeding, lay the 





and yet, thus tortured as he was, he, and his 
equally destitute and bleeding companions, 
crawled on, animated by the hope of reaching 
Sir Hector Munro’s camp, which they naturally 
concluded could be at no very great distance, 
since they had left it only two days before.” 
Sir Hector had, however, changed his route, 
and retreated rapidly. Captain Baird and his 
companions escaped for a time, but at length, 
in the utmost misery, surrendered to the 


French, who treated them kindly, but were | 


obliged to send them as prisoners to their 
master, the eastern tyrant Hyder. They were 
thus added to their fellows who had survived 
the massacre, and already in the most cruel 
and wretched captivity. When Hyder moved 
his camp, he separated his prisoners, kept 
Colonel Baillie, Captain Baird, and six others, 
with his camp; sent twenty-three officers not 
wounded to Bangalore in irons, and twenty- 
seven wounded to Arnée, a fort near Arcot. 
The private soldiers were similarly disposed of. 

While Hyder “was carrying on his opera- 
tions against Areot, the English prisoners were 
kept in the neighbourhood; their place of con- 
finement was a tent, pitched in the skirts of a 
village, to which a black doctor was occasionally 
sent, to look at and dress their wounds. We 
say occasionally, for it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that several days passed without his 
taking the trouble to visit them. The conse. 
quences of this inhuman neglect were almost 
too dreadful to relate; but such was the state 
to which the unhappy sufferers were reduced 
from the combined effects of negligence and 
the dreadful heat of the climate, that while 
they lay languishing in agony, their wounds 
were literally crawling with maggots. In this 
dreadful condition did they remain for a fort- 
night, when Captain Baird, together with 
Lindsay, Bentinck, and Wragg, were separated 
from Colonel Baillie (with whom Rumley and 
Fraser remained), aud were marched to Se- 
ringapatam.”’ 

Here they were incarcerated in a hideous 
prison, and dreadfully ill-used. 

** On the 10th of May, the French surgeon’s 
visits were prohibited, and all the prisoners, 
except Capt. Baird, were put in irons, weigh- 
ing about nine pounds each pair; and this 
seemed to be generally considered the first step 
of a deliberate system which had been adopted 
of ending their existence without absolute vio- 
lence ; and so it really proved to be. No reason, 
other than a desire of eventually exterminating 
the unhappy captives, could be adduced for this 
new act of severity; but it seemed, from what 
transpired at the time, that they had only 


| persisted in. The myar replied, that the circar 


| had sent as many pair of irons as there were’ 


prisoners, and they must be put on. Captain 
| Lucas then offered to wear two sets himself, in 
| order to save his friend. This noble act of 
| generosity moved the compassion even of the 
myar, who said he would send to the keeladar 
to open the book of fate. He did so; and when 
, the messenger returned, he said the book had 
; been opened, and Capt. Baird’s fate was good ; 
and the irons were in consequence not put on 
|at that time. Could they really have looked 
into the volume of futurity, Baird wonld un. 
| doubtedly have been the last man to be spared.” 
| We cannot pursue the whole particulars of 
| the atrocious barbarities practised on our hap- 
| less countrymen during their protracted confine- 
|ment of three years and eight months, except- 
|ing those whom sufferings and murder removed 
from their earthly sorrows. A few extracts 
| will speak for the rest. 

* On the 17th of March, Colonel Baillie’s 
irons, and those of Captain Rumley and Lieu- 
tenant Fraser, were taken off ; those of Captain 
Baird were removed on the 9th of April, on 
account of his sickness. The next day, Lien- 
tenant Lind’s irons were removed ; and on the 
14th he died.” 

The end of the gallant Lucas, and other 
affecting circumstances, are thus told : — 

‘¢ At this period symptoms of violent disease 
exhibited themselves amongst the captives; but 
all applications to the keeladar for medicine, or 
medical attendance, were wholly disregarded. 
On the 5th of July died Captain Lucas, whose 
conduct towards Captain Baird, which we have 
recorded, will speak volumes in his praise, and 
whose amiable and engaging manners, and 
cheerfulness and vivacity of temper, made his 
loss a matter of deep calamity to his fellow- 
sufferers. On the 7th died Mr. Hope, Captain 
Baird’s particular friend, and the eldest son of 
Sir John Hope ; a slight medicine would have 
relieved—saved him—but it could not be ob- 
tained. On the 9th, Ensign Machonochy ake 
fell a victim to similar barbarity. Capt. Baird 


himself at this period was suffering dreadfully 


from dysentery; and he has often described 
the torture, when under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence he was recovering, that he experienced 
from hunger, which the yr prison allowance 
did not afford the means of allaying, even with 
the coarsest food. He used frequently to de- 
clare, that the inclination he felt to snatch & 
portion of their food from others was — 
unconquerable ; and that if the least morse 
was left by any of them, he swallowed it w! 

the greatest eagerness and delight. During 








hitherto escaped this additional cruelty through 
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iod Hyder sent some of his principal 
oe endeavour to induce the English to 
ester his service. He offered them three times 
ysmuch pay as they received in our army, as 


many horses, palanquins, and wives, as they 
chose, and promised that they should be con- 
sidered and treated as liischildren. Of course, 
these offers never obtained a moment’s consi- 
deration. The prisoners assured the emissaries 
ofthe tyrant that nothing in the world could 
tempt themn to serve any sovereign except their 
own, and desired never again to be insulted by 
a repetition of such a proposal. Towards the 
cose of the year 1782, the arrival of European 
isoners became very numerous ; and most of 
them had, previous to their arrival, been forced 
toembrace the Mahommedan religion, and un- 
all the frightful ceremonies connected 
wie is adoption. On the 13th of November 
Colonel Baillie expired; an event which, it 
should seem, had been anticipated and provided 
for by the tyrant ; for during the whole course 
of his confinement, and his severe and painful 
illness, he never received medicine or assistance, 
nor even the advice of a medical man. The 
second year of their captivity was now drawing 
toa termination.” 

The death of the tiger Hyder made no change 
in the sad fate of the survivors; on the con- 
trary, the hypocrite and bigot Tippoo almost 
augmented their sufferings. Of this, we give 
a touching example :— 

“ Having felt it necessary to attract. the 
reader’s attention to the case of General Mat- 
thews, it may be as well to conclude the sad 
history of that ill-fated officer with another 
extract from the journal.* ‘ Sept. 8th, 1783. 
The washerman gave us the melancholy ac- 
count of General Matthews’s death. He died 
the 7th; and at the time he departed this life 
he was in irons. The general, when he learnt 
from a combination of suspicious circumstances, 
ws well as hints let fall from those who were 
occasionally about his person, that it was the 
sultan’s intention to cut him off by poison, was 
afraid to taste the victuals that were sent to 
him, at stated times, from the keeladar; some 
of the guards, and even the servants who car- 
ried the poisoned food, took compassion, and 
gave him some of theirs. The havildar, who 
had charge of the general, connived at these 
acts of humanity at first; but when it was 
found that General Matthews still protracted 
his ay ope existence, this officer was sent 
for by the keeladar, who told him that the ge- 

ral's life, if much longer continued, must be 
Paid for by the havildar’s death. Upon this 
the havildar communicated his orders with the 

t that accompanied them, to his unfor- 
tunate prisoner, who had now no alternative 
left but perishing by poison or famine. The 
anxious love of life for several days maintained 
4 struggle with the importunate calls of hunger. 
however, prevailed in the issue of the 
contest: he ate of the poisoned food; and 
too, whether to quench the rage of in- 

ed thirst, or to drown the torments of his 
soul in utter insensibility of the poisoned cup ; 
bag six hours after this fatal repast he was 
und dead. This is a faithful and true ac- 
count of the death of Lieut.-Gen. Matthews, 
has been set forth in various ways.’ 

' the 3d, the prisoners heard that their 

ha ions, Rumley, Fraser, and Sampson, 
been poisoned at Mysore on the 5th ; they 
Teeived further information from Comrah, 
» 4 Tanjore man, that eighteen or twenty 
confined at Kavel-Drook, had been poi- 


ee 


* Kept by an officer in the prison. 





soned by order of Tippoo. On the 9th of No- 
vember, Lieutenant Butler died “@bsolutely of 
neglect. From this time, until the 7th of March, 
1784, another dismal period of five months, 
nothing but increasing arrivals of European 
Mussulmans occurred to vary the sameness of 
the scene ; but on that day one of the prisoners 
became insane ; and, during the paroxysms of 
his dreadful disorder, unfortunately raved upon 
subjects the most vitally important to the hopes 
and interests of his almost bewildered com- 
panions. This officer, Lieutenant Stringer, 
unluckily knew the language so perfectly as 
to converse fluently with his guards, and the 
first act of his insanity was to go to the officer 
on duty, and request that he might be permitted 
to speak to the keeladar, as he had something 
of the greatest importance to communicate to 
him. The consternation occasioned amongst 
the other prisoners by this application is not 
to be described: there was no possibility of 
guessing what a madman might say, actuated 
as he was by a spirit of animosity against his 
fellow-sufferers, upon whom he was prepared 
to charge the intention of poisoning him. They 
had, amongst others, one very serious cause of 
alarm; for, although the use of pen and ink 
was prohibited on pain of death, they had con- 
trived to obtain them, and several of the officers 
kept journals; and, as we have already shewn, 
corresponded with prisoners in other places of 
confinement. It was quite clear, that if this 
very important infringement of the regulations 
was detected, the extreme punishment awarded 
for it would be inflicted. In these trying cir- 
cumstances it was debated, whether it would 
not be expedient, for the common safety, to 
smother the unhappy maniac during the night. 
Against this barbarous proposition, suggested 
only by the natural feeling of self- preservation, 
Capt. Baird resolutely opposed himself ; and, al- 
though he did so upon the high principles of feel- 
ing and duty, he made it appear to those, who 
were but little inclined to put sentiment in op- 
position to security in such an extremity, that 
it would be most inexpedient, as a matter of 
policy, and that the sudden death of one of 
them, who had manifested a desire'to make some 
communication to the keeladar, would certainly 
cause a dreadful consternation, which even 
the wild disclosures of the lunatic himself 
might not have the effect of producing. At 
the same time, he entreated his companions to 
wait the event of the morning, and to occupy 
the previous hours of the night in disposing of 
all written documents which they might have 
in their possession. In pursuance of this advice, 
the party proceeded to burn some of their papers, 
digging holes and hiding others, or depositing 
them under the tiles of the prison, until some 
future period ; and in the course of the fight, 
they destroyed upwards of a hundred sheets 
of paper, which they had collected, by stealth, 
in order to amuse themselves by learning dif- 
ferent languages. Nor was it alone that for 
their own sakes they were so anxiously engaged ; 
it was quite certain that all those who had con- 
tributed to the clandestine introduction of the 
prohibited materials would have been equally 
compromised. Nothing could be more dreadful 
than this night. The unhappy maniac, with a 
pair of irons weighing nine pounds, began to 
walk about the prison at five o’clock in the 
evening, and continued to do so incessantly at 
a rapid pace until two in the morning, vowing 
the most terrible vengeance against all his fel- 
low-sufferers. Next morning the myar came, 
and asked to see Stringer ; and at this moment 
the feelings of all the prisoners were worked up 
to the highest pitch of excitement. The ques- 
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tion upon which their safety or preservation 
hung, was, whether was Stringer to be carried 
before the keeladar, or not ? Their satisfaction 
can scarcely be imagined when they found that 
the keeladar declined seeing him, and had 
authorised the myar to receive any communi. 
cation he might have to make. This was an- 
other awful moment of suspense to his com- 
panions, who now gathered round him, and of 
course were unable to anticipate the nature of 
his charge or communication. After much de- 
lay, the effect of which was greatly to prejudice 
the myar against him, Stringer said that his 
life was in danger, that a conspiracy had been 
formed against him, and, as a proof of the fact, 
he drew from his pocket a piece of bread which 
he affirmed was poisoned. Captain Baird was 
next him at this moment; the myar seemed 
struck by the proof adduced, when Baird, 
having stated that the man was mad, and not 
to be credited, snatched the bread from his 
hand, and ate it; thus, by a prompt and judi. 
cious movement, terminating an affair which, 
even in its lightest consequences, might have 
been to the captives a matter of the most serious 
importance. The unfortunate officer was after- 
wards confined in a lunatic asylum, at Madras, 
where, many years afterwards, Captain Baird 
saw him, - ” e It was just 
at this time that a guard who had been for 
some time placed over Captain Baird, but who 
had been ordered to a hill fort called Assee- 
Droog, with the officers of General Matthews, 
returned; he appeared melancholy and cast 
down, and extremely shy of communicating 
with the prisoners, although, before his de- 
parture, he had been on remarkably friendly 
terms with them. At length, however, the 
mystery was solved, and he disclosed the fatal 
history to which we have before cursorily 
alluded, of the death of sixteen of General 
Matthews’s officers, who had been poisoned 
with the milk of the cocoa-nut tree. Besides 
these it was ascertained, that Lieutenant Mat. 
thews of the Bengal establishment, brother to 
the unhappy General, and Lieutenant Wredon, 
of the Bombay army, were, by Tippoo’s orders, 
taken out of the fort at Bednore, at ten o’clock 
at night, carried to a retired place overgrown 
with grass, and there cut to pieces. Indeed, it 
was certain.that orders had actually been issued 
by the sultan, to murder all the English officers 
in his different prisons who would not enter 
his service, but that intelligence having arrived 
in the middle of the bloody work that the com. 
missioners for negotiating a treaty of peace had 
set out from Madras, the barbarous orders were 
for the present countermanded.” 

At length the liberation of these broken- 
hearted men approached, and the account is 
most affecting : 

“© The whole prison resounded with the 
frantic voice of excessive joy and exultation. 
‘ This tumult,’ says the writer, ‘ having in 
some degree subsided, a proposal was made, 
and most heartily embraced, to collect all the 
ready money in our possession, without the 
least regard to shares or proportions, and to 
celebrate our approaching deliverance with a 
regale of plantain fritters and sherbet, the only 
articles of luxury we could command, on account 
of our extreme poverty. By nine o'clock at 
night, supper was announced, consisting of sixty 
dozen of plantain fritters, and a large chatty of 
sherbet ; every one being seated on the ground, 
the repast was received with the utmost content 
and satisfaction. Friends and toasts were drunk 
as long as our chatty stood out; and such was 
the agitation of our minds, that there was not 
one of us who felt the Jeast inclination, or, in- 
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deed, who , possessed. the power, to compose 
himself to sleep., We now waited with the 
utmost impatience for the return of day, and 
were, impressed with a strong desire that our 
irons might be knocked off prnenndinfels 5 but, 
to. our great mortification, there arrived, about 
seyen, in the morning, only one armourer, 
Every one struggled to have his fetters knocked 
off first ;. promises, threats, bustling and jost- 
ling, every expedient that could be imagined 
was put in practice, in order to obtain that 
which would come unsought, in the course of a 
few minutes, or hours at farthest. The same 
men who had suffered for years the rigours of 
imprisonment and the menaces of a barbarous 
policy, with invincible patience and. resolution, 
as well as with general sympathy, were so 
transported by the near prospect of liberty, that 
the delay of a few momenta seemed now to be 
more. insupportable than even the tedious 
languor of our long, most alarming, and anxious 
confinement. About two or three in the after- 


noon our irons were all knocked off, and we| 


were conducted to the keeladar.’ Their limbs 
being released from restraint, they joined their 
former companions, Baird and the others, and 
proceeded with them to Soomna Pettah; on 
their arrival at which place, having an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with the soldiers, they had 
the gratification of receiving every mark of 
affection and respect from their humbler com- 
panions in arms, At Soomnah Pettah they 
were permitted to walk about, and bathe in 
the river. Every object. and every recreation, 
however simple, became a source of ardent de- 
light. All the satiety which the free enjoyment 
of the, beauties of nature generates, had been 
overcome by years of restraint and abstinence ; 
and the mere sight of the country, with all the 
advantages of scenery and climate, from which 
they had been so long excluded, excited of itself 
alone the most agreeable emotions in their 
hearts and minds. One physical fact is cu- 
rious, but natural; although their irons were 
knocked off, it was a long, time before these 
liberated prisoners recovered the use of their 
limbs, so as to walk with perfect freedom. 
* Never,’ says the writer of the journal, ‘ was 
the inveterate power of habit more forcibly 
displayed, than on this. occasion ; we could 
never get the idea of being in fetters out of 
our heads. No effort of our minds, no act of 
volition, could, for several days, overcome the 
habit of making the short and constrained steps 
to which we had been so long accustomed. Our 
crippled manner of walking was a subject of 
laughter to ourselves as well as to others,’’* 

ence they proceeded to Madras; and we 
have only to add, that, however difficult to con- 
vey an entire impression of this most interest- 
ing narrative, we trust we have been able to 
place such a picture before our readers as must 
be viewed with strong emotions. Our next 
shall shew the vanquished victors in a descrip- 
tion no Jess striking. 


* It may not be uninteresting to the reader, to enume- 
rate the articles which were manufactured by the prisoners 
during their rg hed We copy some: 


** Sir David Baird used frequently to jest about his 
expertness in cutting out and making his own shirts. One 
of them he jon Me t as a memento of his captivity; but 
it was lost with his carriage and e, many years 
after, during Sir John Moore's retreat at Corunna. Cots 
of bamboo, made by means of an old knife, notched into 
a saw, the cot lashed with coarse rope made from the 
cocoa-nut. Cards, two folds of paper and one of cloth, 
stuck together with thick congee, and polished with the 
fir one of a shew. Ink made of lamp-black, with a 
ittle Of tee ot ~~ vee be placed over another to 

e smoke ie wick, which was swept off every 
day. Pens of fowl quills.” “ 
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t fictt tht walle’ Uf a abyal pans 
i support from the walls of a royal palace» 
Alaric A. Watts, Esq. London: Longman} seats which would disgrace he ons oy 
and Co. | tage, are provided for the’ repose of its belles 
A very delightful yolume, the literary portion |¢ames, under the very eyes of the Muses and 
of whose contents entitle it to a foremost place Graces themselves! In extent, the gardens of 
among its competitors ; there is some beautiful | Paris will bear no comparison with those of 
poetry, and the tales animated and original ; |Our own metropolis ; neither in natural advan. 
we must say the editor has been fortunate in tages, if we rank among them the seclusion 
his contributors and judicious in his selections, | Which that extent affords, in their affluence of 
Among the stories which have especially noble forest - trees, nor in their eligibility as 
pleased us we would mention, “ The Jacobite |places of promenade, when we compare the 
| Exile and his Hound,”’ by the author of ** Three jarid sand of the Champ Elysées and Tuileries 
| Nights in a Lifetime ;” ‘ The Sleeper’s | With the emerald greensward and well-rolled 
Shrift,”’ by F. Chorley; ‘* The Marsh Maiden,” |gtavel-walks of our own parks and gardens, 
by Leitch Ritchie; “ Beatrice Adony and Ju-| Truly they require nothing save to be peopled 
lius Alvinzi,” by the author of “ Recollections |by an equal number of happy faces to make 
of the Peninsula;’’ ‘* Retrospections of the Life them eclipse not only these, but the far-famed 
of Secundus Parnell,”’ by William Howitt; | Sans Souci of other days. I have been led to 
‘“‘ Frank Lygon,” by the author of “* Selwyn.” make these reflections on calling to mind the 
“A Morning in Kensington Gardens,” by Mrs. | deserted appearance which our own Kensington 
Alaric Watts, will best serve for the purpose of | Gardens presented on one of the most delightful 
quotation, though we regret that our space will days of the early part of July.” 
only admit a part. | Two or three groups, however, pass by; we 
“ Among om many and heavy charges which | Must confine ourselves to one. 
our travelled countrymen are apt to bring|_ ‘* Among the few equestrians in the circle, 
against their native land, one of the most |i remarked especially one fashionable-looking 
common, and certainly the most plausible, is,| Woman ; she was unattended save by a groom 
|that we have none of that delightful out-of- and an Italian greyhound. My observation 
|door kind of existence, which is so highly va- | vas more particularly attracted to her from 
lued and so rationally enjoyed by our conti-|the circumstance of her riding at a pace some. 
nental neighbours. For the absence of these |What too rapid, as I thought, to be quite com. 
cheap pleasures, which are there shared in| me il faut; I was rather surprised than gra. 
common both by the rich and the poor, the tified, when after whirling some half-dozen 
nature of our climate is usually made charge- ‘times round the ring, I saw her advance to. 
able ; and certainly we are, in this particular, |Wards the garden and proceed to dismount; 
far less happily circumstanced than they. And err after throwing the rein on the neck of the 
yet I think it may be fairly questioned whether |noble steed, and ‘addressing a few words to 
the dissimilarity of our habits in this respect is|the servant, she entered the gardens. I can- 
not rather the result of the different character |N0t say that the impression made on my mind 
of our minds and feelings, than of any at-|at a first glance, was very favourable. There 
mospheric impediment; and whether this na-| Was something cold, and hard, and masculine 
tional distinction may not be briefly summed |about her; it was a trifle (but the habit of 
up in two words, namely, the diffusiveness of mind is shewn as effectually in trifles, as in 
the French and the exclusiveness of the English |things of moment), and I observed that she 
character. It would, I think, be a matter of bestowed no mark of favour on the noble ani- 
no great difficulty, to assign a sufficient reason | mal from which she had just dismounted, 
for this want of sympathy in the inhabitants|though he pawed the ground, and arched his 
of two nations placed by nature itself in such | neck, as if he were accustomed to receive, and 
close approximation, did the discussion of such | conscious of deserving, some token of consi- 
a question form any part of my present object. ft ice at her hands. As for the beautiful 
It is enough that such discrepancy does exist, | Italian greyhound that had accompanied her in 
and that its influence is perceptible in every|her ride, and which manifested an equal de- 
thing that has relation to the two countries. | sire to attend her in her walk, he received an 
No sooner do we step across the Channel than |order in a stern voice, to ‘ stand back,’ which 
we see the result of this expansiveness of feel- | mandate not meeting with instant attention, 
ing, if I may be allowed the expression, in the | slight stroke of the whip enforced obedience. 
very face of the country itself. In the man- | There was something not quite agreeable in 
ners of the people; in their domestic relations; | all this; and yet as she passed me, and the 
in their habits of business; in their business of wind blew aside her veil, I could discover 
pleastire; in their institutions, royal, scientific, ;nothing of the Amazon in her countenance. 
domestic, and even religious. In all these their | On the contrary, she looked singularly femi- 
expansiveness of spirit is apparent, and forms a| nine, despite her half-masculine attire. I was 
singular contrast to the more selfish charac-|not much elated by this discovery; I did not 
teristics of our own country, in which we are |like the idea of a favourite theory being dis. 
accustomed to carry our spirit of exclusiveness | persed by a breath of wind ; more especially 
into the very temple of God himself, where the as evidence was not wanting that my impres- 
closely curtained pew seems to utter words, | sion was, on the whole, correct. For the lady 
which with a slight variation we might adopt |Seemed to entertain as strong a predilection 
as our national motto as it regards each other, | for rapid walking as quick riding ; she passed 
‘ Stand off, for I am holier than thou.’ It is;me several times, and I remarked a fever spot 
from this want of geniality in ourselves, I/on her brow, and a tremulous motion about 
think, rather than from any want of geniality | her lips, which argued something of an unqwet 
in our climate, that our public gardens present mind. I had read of persons 
so different a spectacle from those on the con- Walking their troubled spirits down; 
tinent. It is true that ours cannot boast the|and certes, if,such a malady were to be thus 
groves of orange-trees, the marble fountains, | dispelled, and she were its victim, she appeat- 
the antique statues of the Tuileries, but then|ed in a very fair way of achieving a victory. 
they are net disgraced by that mixture of the|I had reached the extreme end of the walk, 
mean and the magnificent, which is there so| when on turning round, I observed that an- 
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Thardly knew why, but I could not help con-|dogs to be seen;. and he did all this with per- 


nesting his. sudden appearance with that of| fect impunity! After a few. more turns, in 
the lady, whose manifestation of chagrin, if|which the steps of the party had nearly sub- 
[ were correct, was at once sufficiently ac- | sided into a loiter, I had the pleasure of again 
counted for ; a * tryst’ which the gentleman is|seeing the lady’s face. The fever spot had 
the last to remember, is certainly any thing but | vanished—the tremulous motion of the lip was 
complimentary. Such was my inference ; —| exchanged for a bland smile; she looked more 
ater all, I was right in my unfavourable im-| feminine than ever; and I wondered how I 
ions, for there is something peculiarly un-| could ever have fancied there was aught of the 
ignified in a clandestine interview; it argues| Amazon about her. As for the suspicion of a 
adeficiency of moral courage; there is a want | clandestine interview, I was ashamed of myself 
of delicacy about it; no person ought to be/ for entertaining so unworthy a thought. They 
shamed of ayowing that which they are not| were affianced lovers—there was no conceal- 
afraid to do. I had just arrived at this satis. | ment in the matter— 
factory conclusion, when the parties met; and 
certainly, if they were lovers, their meeting 
wasany thing but cordial. They did not shake 
hands; all the common courtesies of mere ac- 
quintanceship seemed dispensed with by mu-| The fair one had passed a sleepless night, and 
tual consent ; the fair one continued her walk, | rode out early to get rid of its evidence on her 
and the gentleman turned and accompanied| person. Her betrothed had suffered from a like 
her, and in a few minutes the parties were in| malady, and had sought the same remedy. 
dose conversation. I had no inclination to| They happened to meet,—the causes of offence 
play the eaves-dropper, or to subject myself to} were mutually explained and forgiven,—the 
the anathemas of the squire, or to be regarded | groom was summoned, and the horses brought 
asan intruder by the dame. I therefore took | round ;— a delicately gloved hand was pre- | 
achair as far removed from the parties in| sented, a slender foot placed upon it, and in 
question as possible, consistently with com-/a moment the lady was in her saddle. The good 
manding a view of the gate; and I became the’ steed received at her hands such a measure 
witness of as pretty a pantomime as heart|of caresses as fully made up in my mind for 
could desire. The parties continued their pro-|all former neglects. In conclusion, I had the 
menade and their colloquy, which certainly | felicity of seeing the pair ride side by side, at a 
appeared of deep interest to themselves. It| pace manifesting all due respect for the bien- 
was accompanied by frequent gestures of asse-| séance of equestrian exercise; and nothing re- 
veration on the part of the gentleman, which; mained to be regretted, save the destruction of 
appeared to be received with an air of affected | my favourite theory of the infallibility of first 
nonchalance on the part of the lady, whose | impressions.” 
assumed indifference, by the way, seemed| Among the poems our favourites are,— 
strangely contradicted by the nervous agita-|‘‘Stanzas” by Edward E. Gauntlet; * Stanzas” 
tion, with which she occasionally struck the by Caroline Bowles; ‘* A Lyric of the Heart” 
folds of her riding-habit. At length she al-;by Alaric A. Watts, and the two which appear 
We only object 


A something light as air, a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 
A love the tempest never shook, 
A word, a breath, like this had shaken. 








most stopped, and turning to her companion, in another part of our paper. 
uttered a few words — of what nature. I was to the picture of the Naiades being illustrated 
of course entirely ignorant; but they pro-|by a quotation from ‘‘ Akenside ;” novelty is, 
duced a marked effect on the manner of the| we think, indispensable to an annual: but, as 


hearer, He drew himself up to his full|a whole, we congratulate Mr. Watts on having 
height, with something of the air of one who | produced one of the most graceful and pleasant | 
disdains reply to an unworthy accusation:| tomes that have appeared of the Literary| 
they pursued their walk in silence for a| Souvenir. 
nomad time, and at length seated them-| a BEETS OO SES SOs Oe 
selves at a short distance from the place I | : . 
occupied. I was rather uneasy; and began to| The Amulet for 1833. Edited by 8..€, Hall. 
fear that the lady had goue a little too far. London: Westley and: Davis. 
Ah! soliloquised T, it will require no little skill| THE aim of the work now before us has: been 
to lure the bird back to its accustomed jesses;|to blend information and amusement} and 
and I was proportionably relieved on observing | the best tribute paid to its success is, as the 
both parties tracing lines in the sand with | editor states in his preface, that several of the 
their ‘riding whips. This spoke of a better| papers have been republished, and widely cir- | 
understanding and a milder temperature. By | culated in other forms. Amid the interesting | 
degrees the twain, who when they sat down, |articles this year, we notice—“ A Pilgrimage 
occupied the extreme corners of a seat, approxi-|to the Holy Sepulchre,” by the original and 
mated; the gentleman changed his place for|imaginative author of Contarini Fleming ; 
one close beside the lady ; and when they rose, | ‘* Wanderings of the Israelites,” by the author 
he took her hand and drew her arm within his, | of Letters from the East ; anda curious “* His- 
and retained it too, without any manifestation | tory of the Holy Cross,” by Lord Mahon. 
of displeasure on the part of the object thus| There is a most touching and beautiful essay, 
unceremoniously treated. In a few minutes I | called ‘ Soldiers’ Wives,” by the Rev. C. B. 
had the satisfaction of observing the greyhound Tayler ; while Mrs. S. C. Hall has three stories, 
(that ill-used animal) bound across the fosse|and all good. ‘* Poor Rosalie,” by Mrs. Opie, 
that separates the garden from the park, and|is the narrative, very prettily told, of the in- 
meet with a most cordial welcome at his lady’s|¢ident on which the popular drama of J’ra 
d. Whether, with the instinct of his kind, | Diavolo is founded. “ Age and Youth,” by 
he had perceived her change of mood, or whe-|S- Laman Blanchard; “ the Emigrant,” by 
ther the presence of a well-known patron en-|S. C. Hall; ‘ La Mexicana,” by Charles 
sured him a better reception, I know not; but}|Swain,—are three of the best poems in the 
certainly his gambols were received with any|Volume. ‘¢ The Wonders of the Lane,” by 
thing but coldness. No stern ‘stand back’|the author of Corn-Law Rhymes, is so full 








| 








his frolics, No stroke of the whip|of natural and exquisite imagery, that we have 


nS eT ae 
oer pedestrian liad been added toour number, | was eyen menaced—he walked where dogs are given it a place in our tical column; and 
ig the person of a fashionable-looking man.| forbidden to walk—nay, where it is death to CHE History of the” Holy-Cross™t¥-80-xhr= 
gular a picture of the superstition of the dar- 
ker ages, that we shall extract the principal 


portion. 

‘In the reign of the Emperor Constantine 
the Great, his mother Helena, when almost an 
octogenarian, undertook a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Her pious zeal was particularly directed 
to the search of the holy sepulchre, and’ of the 
cross on which Jesus Christ had sufféred ; and, 
according to her own judgment at least; she 
was successful in both. A vision, or perhaps 
a dream, disclosed the place of the holy sepul- 
chre: the three crosses were found buried near 
it; and that of the Saviour is said to have been 
distinguished from the others by its healing 
powers on the sick, and even restoring a corpse 
to life. This discovery caused great and gene- 
ral rejoicing throughout Christendom. The 
spot was immediately consecrated by a church 
called the New Jerusalem ; and of such mag- 
nificence, that the celebrated Eusebius is 
strongly inclined to look upon ‘its building as 
the fulfilment of the prophecies in the Scrip- 
tures for a city of that name. A verse of the 
sibyl was also remembered or composed, which, 
like all predictions after the event, tallied in a 
surprising manner with the holy object so hap- 
pily revealed. The greater share of the cross 
was left at Jerusalem, set in a case of silver, 
and the remainder was sent to Constantine, 
who, in hopes of securing the prosperity and 
duration of his empire, enclosed it within his 
own statue on the Byzantine forum. The pil- 
grims also, who thronged to Jerusalem during 
a long course of years, were always eager, and 
often successful, in ‘obtaining a small fragment 
of the cross for themselves; so that at length, 
according to the strong expression of St. Cyril, 
the whole earth was filled with this sacred 
wood, Even at present, there is scarcely a 
Roman Catholic cathedral which does not dis- 
play some pretended pieces of this relic; and it 
has been computed, with some exaggeration, 
that, were they all collected together, they 
might prove sufficient for building a ship of the 
line. ‘To account for this extraordinary diffu- 
sion of so limited a quantity, the Catholic 
writers have been obliged to assert its preter- 
natural growth and vegetation, which the saint 
already quoted ingeniously compares to the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. ‘That the 
guardians of this cross’ at ‘Jerusalem should 
have had recourse td’ such evident and un- 
doubted falsehood, ‘should, I think, very much 
increase ‘our doubts whether the’ cross itself 
was gentine, and whether the old age and 
credulity of Helena may not have been grossly 
imposed upon. Where we see one fraud,: we 
may justly suspect another. From this pe- 
riod, however, the history of this fragment ‘of 
woud may be clearly and accurately traced 
during the twelve succeeding centuries. ‘In 
spite of its frequent partitions, the holy cross, 
say the monkish writers, thus remained un- 
diminished at Jerusalem, receiving the homage 
of innumerable pilgrims, until the year 614, 
when this city was besieged and taken by the 
Persians. Their barbarous fanaticism reduced 
to ruins or burnt to the ground nearly all the 
sacred buildings, and made a great slaughter of 
the Christians, in which they are said to have 
been actively assisted by the resident Jews. 
The bishop and the relic in question were re- 
moved into Persia, and continued in that coun- 
try fourteen years, until the victories of the 
Emperor Heraclius led to an honourable peace, 
in which the restoration of this most precious 
treasure was expressly stipulated. During its 
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captivity it had ha escaped the pollution 
of rabies hands ; x the which contained it 
was brought back unopened to Jerusalem, and 
Heraclius himself undertook a journey in order 
tg replace it in its former station on Mount 
alvary. The prelude to this religious cere- 
mony was a general massacre of the Jews, 
which the emperor had long withstood, but at 
length granted to the earnest and renewed 
entreaties of the monks of Alsik. The fact 
itself, and all its details, are so disgraceful to 
the parties concerned, that I would gladly re- 
ject it as false or overcharged, did it not rest 
on the authority of a patriarch of Alexandria. 
Heraclius then—attended by a solemn proces- 
sion, but laying aside his diadem and purple— 
bore the cross on his own shoulders towards 
the holy sepulchre. An officer was appointed 
to its peculiar care, with the title of Stauro- 
phulax; and the anniversary of this event, the 
14th of September, is still celebrated in the 
Greek church as a festival, under the name of 
the Exaltation of the Cross. The relic did not 
long continue in the place to which the valour 
and piety of Heraclius had restored it, but was 
doomed to undergo still further vicissitudes of 
fortune. Only eight years afterwards (A.D. 
636), an army of Arabs, the new and fervent 
proselytes of Mahomet, invaded Palestine. 
At the battle of Yermuk the imperial forces 
were totally routed ; and Heraclius, downcast 
and dismayed, returned to Constantinople, 
bearing with him, as a source of consolation, 
the invaluable fragment, whose alleged miracu- 
lous powers were never exerted for its own pro- 
tection. It is rarely that when a sovereign 
despairs of success, his subjects have the courage 
(it would, perhaps, be termed the disloyal pre- 
sumption) to prolong their resistance ; but the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were animated by re- 
ligious zeal and local associations, and did not, 
till after a doubtful siege of several months, 
yield the holy city to the Saracens. The event 
soon justified the prudent foresight of Heraclius 
in removing the cross from the danger of Ma- 
hometan masters. The caliph of Omar ex- 
perienced some difficulties in the construction 
of a mosque at Jerusalem;, he immediatel 
supposed those difficulties to be supernatural, 
and, by the advice of the Jews, destroyed a 
great number of the neighbouring crosses: so 
that it seems certain that the wood of the real 
crucifixion could still less have escaped the ef- 
fects of his ignorant fanaticism. At Constan- 
tinople, on the contrary, it was preserved with 
the utmost veneration in the metropolitan 
church of St. Sophia, and the honours paid to 
it are attested and described by the father of 
English historians. Never, but on the three 
most solemn festivals of the year, was its costly 
case unclosed. On the first day, it received 
the adoration of the emperor and principal 
officers of state ; on the next, the empress and 
chief ladies repeated the same ceremony ; and 
the bishops and clergy were admitted on the 
third. While exposed to view on the altar, a 
grateful odour pervaded the whole church, and 
a fluid resembling oil distilled from the knots in 
the wood, of which the least drop was thought 
suffieient to cure the most inveterate disease. 
This precious fluid is also mentioned by Pope 
Gregory the Great in one of his letters to Leon- 
tius :—‘ I have received your present,” writes 
the pope, ‘ some oil of the holy cross and some 
wood of aloes, of which one confers blessing by 
its very touch, and the other, when burnt, dif- 
fuses a pleasant perfume.’ In a period of 
several centuries, during which this relic re- 
mained at Constantinople, we find it occa- 
sionally mentioned in the annals of the time. 


Tt was on the holy cross that Heracleonas 
swore to cherish and defend his nephews; it 
was to the same fragment that the son of Jus- 
tinian the Second clung for protection, in the 
revolution which hurled his father from the 
throne: and we might entertain more respect 
for the superstition of the Greeks, if the sup- 
posed sanctity of this relic had produced either 
the observance of the oath or the safety of the 
suppliant. At length, in the year 1078, the 
object of my narrative recommenced its travels, 
A wealthy citizen of Amalfi, whose name is 
not recorded, had long felt a wish to exchange 


.active life for the cloister, and had selected the 


monastery of Casinum as the place of his future 
retirement. Being present in the eastern ca- 
pital during the tumultuous deposition of 
Michael the Seventh, he perceived in the ge- 
neral confusion a favourable opportunity for 
appropriating this precious fragment to him- 
self. His zeal did not forget at the same time 
to secure the golden case, richly embossed with 
jewels, which contained it ; and both were laid 
as a welcome offering before the shrine of St. 
Benedict, at Casinum. The good fathers must 
have felt no little pride when strangers beheld, 
in their secluded and obscure retreat, a relic 
which a long succession of the most illustrious 
princes had gloried in possessing. The next 
place to which we can trace the eross is Pales- 
tine, during the crusades, to which it had 
doubtless been conveyed for the purpose of re- 
storing it to its more ancient and appropriate 
station at Jerusalem. In that country it was 
exposed to frequent hazards, as the crusaders 
appear to have been in the habit of bearing it 
in the van of their armies when marching 
against the Mussulmans, hoping by its presence 
amongst them to secure the victory. One of 
their battles against the forces of Saladin by no 
means fulfilled their expectations, and in the 
course of it the sacred relic itself was unfor- 
tunately severed ; one half of it being captured 
by the enemy, and most probably destroyed. 
This untoward accident, however, by no means 
impaired their veneration for the remaining 
fragment ; and, at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, it is again recorded as tak- 
ing the field with the King of Hungary and the 
Duke of Austria. From these it passed into 
the hands of their brother crusaders, the Latin 
sovereigns of Constantinople ; and thus, by a 
singular train of circumstances, a change of 
dynasty restored this precious relic to the 
people which had so long enjoyed its possession. 
It does not, however, appear to have received 
the full measure of its ancient veneration; and 
a new crown of thorns, alleged to be that of 
the passion, held at this period a far higher 
rank with the public. In the year 1238, the 
pressure of poverty and impending ruin com- 
pelled the Emperor Baldwin the Second to sell 
what the piety of St. Louis, King of France, 
induced him as eagerly to purchase. A very 
considerable sum was given in exchange for the 
holy wood, and on its arrival in Paris it was 
deposited by King Louis in a chapel which he 
built on this occasion. There the cross re- 


mained for above 300 years, until at length, on 
the 20th of May, 1575, it disappeared from its 


station. The most anxious researches failed in 
tracing the robber, or recovering the spoil ; 
and the report which accused King Henry the 
Third of having secretly sold it to the Venetians, 
may be considered as a proof of the popular ani- 
mosity rather than of royal avarice. To appease 
in some degree the loud and angry murmurs 
of his subjects, Henry, the next year, on Easter 
Day, announced that a new cross had been pre- 





pared for their consolation, of the same shape, 
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size, and appearance, as the stolen relic; and 
asserted, most ipo with perfect truth, that 
in divine powers, or claim to religious worship 
it was but little inferior to its model, ‘ The 
people of Paris,’ says Estoile, an eye-witness 
of this transaction, ‘ being very devout, and of 
easy faith on such subjects’ (he is speaking of 
the sixteenth century), ‘ gratefully hailed the 
restoration of some tangible and immediate 
object for their prayers.’ Of the original frag. 
ment I can discern no further authentic trace; 
and here, then, it seems to have ended its long 
and adventurous career.”” 

The great improvement in the pictorial de. 
partment has been mentioned before, and we 
only allude to it here, that we may congratulate 
the editor on his success ; a success so well de. 
served, by the modesty, the industry, good 
taste, and good feeling, which have so strongly 
though unobtrusively marked Mr. Hall’s lite. 
rary career. 





Works of Lord Byron. Vol. XI, Murray. 
One of the jolly interlocutors in Blackwood’s 
last Noctes Ambrosiane is made to express a 
sentiment which we suspect is any thing but 
peculiar to him, whoever he may be; namely, 
that the sight of this new edition of Byron is 
enough to stir the thought, “‘ When shall we 
have the other poetical worthies of our thrice- 
poetical era dealt with in this really satisfactory 
fashion ?”” With one exception, which we need 
not mention, none of our poetical contemporaries 
will ever command so much attention as Lord 
Byron; but we own we are quite of this com- 
potator’s mind, that whosoever may have to 
edit, post mortem, the opera omnia of any one 
of the true poets of this age, can follow no 
better model than what is afforded them in 
this annotated Byron. Crabbe sleeps with his 
fathers ; and the sooner we see the same system 
applied to him the better. The ‘‘ Newspaper,” 
** the Village,” ‘‘ the Borough,” are all emi- 
nently, if not chiefly, valuable, as pictures of a 
state of men and manners which may not be 
lasting ; and since it is possible, if not probable, 
that the phasis of society, which they represent 
in such vivid colours, may be obsolete to our 
grandchildren— and most certain that that 
phasis, if it were but for that poetry, will be 
centuries hence a subject of interest and of 
study all over whatever may then be the civil- 
ised world—it is surely most ‘ meet, fit, and 
necessary,” that Crabbe should be dealt with 
forthwith as the editor before us has been and 
is dealing with Lord Byron. That Scott will 
be so dealt with anon, there can be little doubt; 
and richly instructive as have been that illus- 
trious Author’s own already published confes- 
sions as to his works, who can question that 
much of even more interest, if not instruction, 
remains to be brought forth with respect to 
them, by those who have had access to his 
familiar conversation, and private diaries and 
correspondence? Long, as the Knight of the 
Noctes says, may it be ere we have any t 
to expect elucidations of this order for the 
dark places of Coleridge, Southey, Moore, 
Campbell, or Wilson ; but, whenever the “4 
comes, may they, each and all of them, 
handled in the same truly careful, elaborate, 
and tasteful fashion which has won such 4 
versal approbation for the first edition of the 
“ Life and Works” of the author of Childe 
Harold. 

A hundred years and more passed before 
any attempt to do this sort and a. 
justice to Dryden, to Pope, to Swift, to ht 
son—we need not say to Milton—was thoug ; 
of. Nothing of the kind was ever even dream 
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for Spencer, or Shakespeare, or Ben Jonson, 
the whole affair was hopeless: and if we 
would fairly appreciate the book, of which the 
deventh volume is on our desk, we must ask 
girselves one question :— What would we not 
ive for even a stray proof-sheet of such an 
edition of any of the great English classics of a 
eentury back ?. ‘Compare it with the best edi- 


And lift their raptured looks on high, 
As though it were a joy to die. 

A brow like a midsummer lake, 
Transparent with the sun therein, 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within. 
* . . * . 
I loved, and was beloved again; 
In sooth it is a happy doom, 
But yet where happiest ends in pain. 
We met in secret, and the hour 





tion that the most diligent research of the most 
able hand of a succeeding generation has been | 
enabled to produce—and we shall at once be! 
compelled to admit that the two things are not | 
of the same genus. Take, for example, Sir! 
Walter Scott’s Dryden, and consider for a! 
moment what a world of trouble has been ex- | 

, and with, comparatively speaking, how | 
woful a blank for the result! Byron, in one | 
ofhis humorous epistles addresses John Murray | 
a the “Strahan, Tonson, Lintot, of our! 
times: alas! Strahan, Tonson, and Lintot, | 
suffered their great authors to descend to the | 


gave without even dreaming of embalming by Lord Byron, is in the handwriting of The- | ness th 
them in the style which the shrewd man of! resa, Countess Guiccioli; and it is impossible | 
not to suspect that the poet had some circum. | 
of his hero, who being “‘ dead, yet speaketh.” | stances of his own personal history in his mind | 

“In the contents of this volume,” says the | when he portrayed the fair Polish Theresa, her | 


Albemarle Street has exemplified in the case! 


editor, ‘“‘ together with the fourth canto of 
‘Childe Harold,’ the reader may trace the 
poetical, as well as personal, history of Lord ' 
Byron, from October 1816, when he left Swit- | 
vrland, down to the beginning of 1820, by 
which time he had taken up his‘residence at | 
Ravenna. It includes some example of almost | 


Which led me to that lady’s bower 
Was fiery Expectation’s dower. 
‘ * * * 
An angry man, ye may opine, 
Was he, the proud Count Palatine; 
And he had reason good to be, 
But he was most enraged lest such 
An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree ; 
Nor less amazed that such a blot 
His noble ’scutcheon should have got, 
While he was highest of his line.” 


+ 


The note is simply and shortly, but suffi- 
ciently — 
“ The copy of Mazeppa sent to this country 


youthful lover, and the jealous rage of the old , 
Count Palatine.” 

Manfred had the good fortune to be reviewed 
at the time by several of the ablest critics of 
the day in their best respective manners; and 
it is extremely interesting now to look back to 
and compare the several observations of such 
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| joined with a longing after immortality, and 
expressed in language that is itself divine,” 
| Compare this with Jeffrey. 
| ** Manfred’s worst fault, perhaps, is that it 
| fatigues and overawes us by the uniformity of 
| its terror and solemnity. Another, is the pain- 
ful and offensive nature of the circumstance on 
| which its distress is ultimately founded, The 
lyrical songs of the spirits are too long, and not 
all excellent. There is something of pedantry 
in them now and then; and even Manfred 
deals in classical allusions a little too much. | If 
| we were to consider it as a proper drama, or 
| even as a finished poem, we should be obliged to 
add, that i¢ is far too indistinct and unsatisfac- 
tory. But this we take to be according to the 
| design and conception of the author. He cone 
| templated but a dim and magnificent sketch of 
a subject which did not admit of more accurate 
| drawing or more brilliant colouring, Its ob- 
| curity is a part of its grandeur ;—and the dark. 
at rests upon it, and the smoky distance 
in which it is lost, are all devices to increase its 
majesty, to stimulate our curiosity, and to im. 
press us with deeper awe.” 

Mr. Gifford’s condemnation of the original 
third act of Manfred, was, no doubt, on the 
whole, fortunate — the actual third act being 
much better than what it supplanted. Yet 
in botching there is almost always something 
really good lost; and we were not aware till 
now that the discarded act had contained such 
a morceau as this song of Ashtaroth. 


every kind of poetical composition in which he|minds. Jeffrey is, we should say, always by, ‘ The raven sits 


ever excelled: among others, the first, and | 
perhaps greatest, of his dramatic efforts, and | 
the earliest specimen of his comic narrative.” | 

The contents of the volume are indeed ex. 
tremely various, and perhaps not one in the 
wries will be considered as more interesting. | 
Here are Manfred, the Lament of ‘Tasso, | 
Beppo, Mazeppa, the Ode on Venice, the | 
Translation for the Morgante of Pulci, the’! 
Prophecy of Dante—and sixteen minor pieces, | 
all occasional, that is to say, sprung from, and 
illastrative of, the personal feelings of the poet 
on incidents of his individual history. This is, 
in short, the political autobiography of Byron, 
from his residence among the Alps, down to his 
establishment domestic with Madame Guiccioli 
in Ravenna, a.p. 1820; and most truly and 
powerfully do the contents of the volume re- 
fleet all the ‘‘changes” that came over “ the 
spirit of his dream” during this eventful pe- 
tid. The utter desolation of heart and feel- 
ing undér which Byron had left England, and 
wandered over Switzerland, is the very soul of 
his Manfred : the reckless, care-me-devil re- 
action into which he plunged on reaching 

enice, seems to be the inspiration, as to mo- 
ralia, of Beppo : and in all the subsequent con- 
tents of the volume we have the Countess 
Guiecioli continually before us. 

The cautious, delicate style of the editor’s 
mhotation may be exemplified in the follow- | 
ing instance—one of the many we might cite | 
om the pages of his Mazeppa. 

.. ——— .* Theresa’s form, 
Methinks it glides before me now, 
setween me and yon chestnut’s bough— 

The memory is so thick and warm ; 
And yet I find no words to tell 

The shape of her I loved so well: 
She had the Asiatic eye, 

Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 

Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 

ark as above us is the sky ; 

But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the fitst moonrise of midnight ; 

arge, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seem’d to melt to its own beam ; 
i love, half languor, and half fire, 

ike saints that at the stake expire, 





| verge of a confiding faith. 


far the neatest and cleverest; but there is a) 


rich gusto about Wilson, that, however one may 
regret the laxity of his too fuent language, will , 
always command a deeper admiration. Here 
is an example: n 
*¢ There are three only, even among the great 
poets of modern times, who have chosen to de- 
pict, in their full shape and vigour, those ago- 
nies to which great and meditative intellects | 
are, in the present progress of human history, 
exposed by the eternal recurrence of a deep and | 
discontented scepticism. But there is only one} 


‘who has dared to represent himseif as the vic- 


tim of those nameless and undefinable sufferings. 
Goethe chose for his doubts and his darkness the 
terrible disguise of the mysterious Faustus. 
Schiller, with still greater boldness, planted the 
same anguish in the restless, haughty, and 
heroic bosom of Wallenstein. But Byron has 
sought no external symbol in which to embody 
the inquietudes of his soul. He takes the 
world, and all that it inherit, for his arena and 
his spectators; and he displays himself before 
their gaze, wrestling unceasingly and ineffect- 
ually with the demon that torments him. At 
times, there is something mournful and depres. | 
sing in his scepticism ; but oftener it is ofa high 
and solemn character, approaching to the very 
Whatever the poet 
may believe, we, his readers, always feel our- 
selves too much ennobled and elevated, even by 
his melancholy, not to be confirmed in our own 
belief by the very doubts so majestically con- 
ceived and uttered. His scepticism, if it ever | 
approaches to a creed, carries with it its refu- | 
tation in its grandeur. There is neither phi-| 
losophy nor religion in those bitter and savage | 
taunts which have been cruelly thrown out, | 
from many quarters, against those moods of | 
mind which are involuntary, and will not pass | 
away; the shadows and spectres which still 
haunt his imagination may once have disturbed 
our own ;—through his gloom there are fre. 
quent flashes of illumination ;—and the sub- 
lime sadness which to him is breathed from 
the mysteries of mortal existence, is always 


On the raven-stone,* 
And his black wing flits 
O’er the milk-white bone; 
To and fro, as the night-winds blow, 
The carcass of the assassin swings; 
And there alone, on the raven-stone, 
The raven flaps his dusky wings. 


The fetters creak — and his ebon beak 
Croaks to the close of the hollow sound; 
And this is the tune, by the light of the moon, 
To which the witches dance their round — 
Merrily, merrily, cheerily, cheerily, 
arts f s the ball: 
The dead in their shrouds, and the demons in clouds, 
Flock to the witches’ carnival.” 


Byron’s editor, collecting so diligently what- 
ever other people have said as to the pieces 
under his cura, does not very often obtrude 
criticism of his own. Sometimes, however, he 
cannot tell, what he seems to consider as his 
proper business and concern, the history of a 
particular poem, without, in a certain degree, 
becoming its critic too: and we can sincerely 
say, that we wish he had in all instances felt 
himself called upon to make the same sort of 
exertion. In justice to him, not less than 
to the now neglected, but brilliantly clever 
Whistlecraft, we shall make a long quotation 
from the note editorial here prefixed to Beppo. 

** Beppo was written at Venice, in October 
1817, and acquired great popularity immedi- 
ately on its publication in the May of the fol- 
lowing year. Lord Byron’s letters shew that 
he attached very little importance to it at the 
time. He was not aware that he had opened 
a new vein, in which his genius was destined 
to work out some of its brightest triumphs. 
‘I have written,’ he says to Mr. Murray, ‘ a 
poem humorous, in or after the excellent man- 
ner of Mr. Whistlecraft, and founded on a 
Venetian anecdote which amused me. It is 
called Beppo—the short name for Giuseppo, 
that is, the Joe of the Italian Joseph. It has 
politics and ferocity” Again -—‘ Whistlecraft 
is my immediate model, but Berni is the father 
of that kind of writing ; which, I think, suits 


{R benstein), a translation of the Ger- 
» which in Germany end Switzer« 
land is permanent, and made of stone.” 


* «© Raven-stone 
man word for the g' 
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our , too, very well. We shall see by 
this experiment. It will, at any rate, shew 
that. I. can write cheerfully, and repel the 
charge of monotony and mannerism.’ He 
wished Mr. Murray to accept of Beppo as a 
free gift, or, as he chose to express it, ‘ as part 
of the contract for canto fourth of Childe 
Harold ;’ adding, however, ‘ if it pleases, you 
shall have more in the same mood; for I know 
the Italian way of life, and, as for the verse 
and the passions, I have them still in tolerable 
vigour.’. The Right Honourable John Hook- 
ham Frere has, then, by Lord Byron’s con- 
fession, the merit of having first introduced the 
Bernesque style into our language; but his 
performance, entitled ‘ Prospectus and Speci- 
men of an intended National Work, by William 
and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in 
Suffolk, harness and collar makers, intended to 
comprise the most interesting particulars re- 
lating to King Arthur and his round table,’ 
though it delighted all elegant and learned 
readers, obtained at the time little notice from 
the public at large, and is already almost for- 
gotten. For. the causes of this failure, about 
which Mr. Rose and others have written at 
some length, it appears needless to look further 
than the last sentence we have been quoting 
from the letters of the author of the more suc- 
cessful Beppo. Whistlecraft had the verse; 
it had also the humour, the wit, and even the 

try of the Italian model; but it wanted the 
life of actual manners, and the strength of 
stirring passions. Mr. Frere had forgot, or 
was, with all his genius, unfit to profit by re- 
membering, that the poets whose style he was 
adopting always made their style appear a 
secondary matter. They never failed to em- 
broider their merriment on the texture of a 
really interesting story. Lord Byron perceived 
this ; and avoiding his-immediate master’s one 
fatal error, and at least equalling him in the 
excellences which he did display, engaged at 
once the sympathy of readers of every class, 
and became substantially the founder of a new 
species of English poetry.” 

In justice to Mr. Frere, however, whose 
‘* Specimen”? has long been out of print, we 
must take this opportunity of shewing how 
completely, as to style and versification, he had 
anticipated Beppo and Don Juan ; though we 
can only find room for one of those little 
snatches of critical quizzing, which are perfect 
in their way. Take, for example, this good- 
humoured parody on one of the most mag- 
nificent passages in Wordsworth : 


“ In castles and in courts Ambition dwells, 
But not in castles or in courts alone; 
She breathed a wish, throughout those sacred cells, 
For bells of larger size, and louder tone; 
jants the sound of bells, 
And soon the fierce antipathy was shewn, 
The tinkling and the jingling, and the clango-, 
Roused their irrat » Sigantic anger. 
Meanwhile the solemn that sur ded 
‘The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astou' 5 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day : 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
bey scarce knew what to think, or what to say: 
And (though large mountains commonly co’ 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 
Yet) Cader-Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge Loblommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thund his surprise and indignation; 
The lesser hills, in of their own, 
Discuss’d the topic by reverberation ; 
Discoursing with r echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was, ‘ ding-dong.’” 


Considering the almost utter oblivion into 
which the admirable Whistlecraft has sunk, we 
cannot but applaud the candid liberality of 
Byron’s editor, in immortalising, we may say, 
the merits of Mr, Frere on this occasion. ii 


tai 
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we had room for further extracts, Ugo Foscolo’s 
beautiful remarks on the Morgante Maggiore 
would have been drawn upon with not less 
boldness, As it is, we must dismiss this vo- 
lume with our best thanks to all concerned, 
not forgetting Mr. Turner, whose exquisite 
views of the Bridge of Sighs at Venice, and the 
Bernese Alps, form its engraved embellish- 
ments. This great artist, unlike the minors of 
his race, finds time for every thing ; and amidst 


outhful ‘gi of the defender of American 
iberty, on beholding him again, in the decline 
of a career full of conflicts, of glory, and, above 
all, of honour :—than which, except in these 
volumes, we have seldom met with more com. 
plicated construction. 

We observe, from a circular, that the two 
rival publishers of this work have fallen out 
upon the subject ; but non nostriim tantas com. 
ponere lites. 





the, as one would suppose, all-engrossing de- 
mands of his more serious avocations, contrives 
to throw out, without difficulty, such little 
gems as these—as worthy, to be sure, as any 
things can be of his high genius——by the dozen ; 
just as Byron himself jotted down carelessly in 
diaries, thoughts which would have made the 
fortune of any ordinary poet ; or as Scott, in the 
heyday of his coining, (as the Edinburgh writers 
to the Signet called his novel-making), had 
always leisure for private letters, sufficient, if 
he had indited nothing besides, to give him 
an eminent place among the masters of wit, 
humour, sagacity, and eloquence. 





The Geographical Annual for 1833. 
London, Bull. 

InTo this signally neat and convenient cabinet 
atlas the latest discoveries and changes in geo- 
graphical science have been introduced; so 
that, although it is on a small scale, the quan- 
tity and the character of the intelligence it 
contains for reference can hardly be surpassed. 
It is altogether an extremely useful and admir- 
able compendium. 


12mo. 








The Biblical Annual. Idem. 

Tars is a similar production for the illustration 
of Bible history, both as connected with the 
ancient and the modern world. A copious 
index adds to its utility; and for what it pro- 
fesses to do, it is quite equal in merit to its 
foregoing companion, and deserves a like mea- 
sure of public favour. The two volumes form 
a family treasure. 





Complete Election Guide, 
Price, Esq. Barrister-at- 
London, 1832. Ridgway. 

Tue reform act, here given with ample dis- 
section and references, having greatly altered 
the practice of elections, the country is much 
indebted to the able elucidation of the subject 
in this volume, which certainly, as far as the 
law is now understood, is what it purports to 
be, and an admirable guide both to candidates 
and electors. 


rc. &c. By George 
w. 12mo. pp. 294. 





Lafayette, Louis Philippe, and the Revolution 
of 1830; or, History of the Events and the 
Men of July. By B. Sarrans, jun. 2 vols. 
12mo. Translated from the French. Lon- 
don, 1832... Wilson. 

Tus is another translation of a work of much 

party interest, and of the general character of 

which we have already given our opinion. It 
is therefore unnecessary for us to go over the 
ground again. The friends of Lafayette, and 
those who espouse the same side of the cause, 
will, of course, be much gratified by the publi- 
cation ; which also possesses the farther recom- 
mendation of making us acquainted with the 
conflicting elements which still threaten‘ the 
tranquillity of France. The English of the 
work is not over clearly executed : we read, for 
example, ‘* Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cence of Lafayette’s reception at Lyons, that 
second city of the kingdom, which, forty-four 
years before, had hailed within its walls the 








The K’ Haunie Kineh-Walla, or Eastern Story. 
Teller. A Collection of Eastern Tales. By 
John Shipp, author of the “ Memoirs,” and 
the “ Military Bijou.” London, 1832. Long- 
man and Co. 

A VERY amusing and characteristic little vo. 

lume; we recommend it as a pleasant Christmas 

present. The ‘‘ Foresters of Nepaul”’ is a wild 
but interesting story ; and there is a portrait of 
the industrious and intelligent author. 








Kidd's Picturesque Pocket Companion: Guide 
to Hastings. With Views by Bonner. Pp. 70. 
London, 1832. Gilbert. 

One of the neat little local guides which are 

being brought out in this fashion, very prettily 

illustrated with wood-cuts, and very convenient 
for visitors to this watering-place. 








The History of Ireland, from the earliest Period 
to the present Time. By John Lawless, Esq. 
8vo. Parts I. and II. London, 1832. Ridg- 
way; Wilson; Strange. 

As only sixpence-worth, or thirty-two pages of 
Mr. Lawless’s history have yet appeared, we 
can give no opinion upon it, except that in its 
view of the early traditions and chronicles of 
the country it takes the side most favourable to 
the ancient fame of Ireland. When we descend 
to less remote and less fabulous times, we shall 
be better able to judge of the author’s powers. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR NOVEMBER. 
214 18" 24m the Sun enters Sagittarius. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


© Full Moon in Aries 

C Last Quarter in Leo--+++++++ 
@ New Moon in Scorpio -- . 
> First Quarter in Aquarius ---- 


Saturn in Virgo 
Mercury in Ophiuchus - 
Venus in Sagittarius «++ 
Uranus in Capricornus - 
Jupiter in Pisces 
8¢— Mercury in aphelion. 
south latitude. ‘ arte, 
12"__Venus in conjunction with 39 Ophiuchi: 
difference of latitude 2’. 194—in aphelion. — 
13¢ 35__Mars in conjunction with 1A Tauri. 
204 3 30" —in opposition to the Sun south of 
the Pleiades. ; 
4'__Vesta about two degrees north of #V ir- 
ginis. 4°—Juno near 88 Virginis. 28'—I allas 
near 1 w Aquarii. 7— Ceres in conjuncuon 
with y Ceti; the planet north of the star. 
13¢—Jupiter stationary. 
Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 
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The ring of Saturn continues inyisible, or 
gen only, with very powerful instruments as a 
faint line across the disc of the planet. (See 
Celestial Phenomena for October. ) 

6313 45".—Uranus in quadrature. 

Comet of Biela.—The following are the places 
of this comet, at the times specified, according 
to the Ephemeris of M. Damoiseau : 


° i) 

. 112 { N.D. 90 39 
114 26 -15 58 
19...cee0+118 
27 1 


15 
290s 

24 2 eevee 
gji—the comet will. pass its perihelion. The 
atmosphere has latterly been very unfavourable 
for astronomical observation. 
Deptford. J. T. Barker. 

Tur Astronomische Nachrichien give the 
observations on Encke’s comet, made by Mr. 
¥. Mossotti at Buenos Ayres. on the 2d and 
6th of June last. On the first day, he says, 
the comet appeared like a nebula of very small 
diameter without a nucleus, and very faint, 
which Mr. M. thought might perhaps be owing 
to the humidity of the atmosphere over the 
river. It was not till the 6th that the weather 
deared up, but Mr. M., to his great surprise, 
found the comet so faint at half-past six a.m., 
that it was scarcely discernible with one of 
Dollond’s three-feet telescopes ; and more than 
an hour before sunrise, it had quite vanished. 
Mr. H. C. Droerhagen, in a letter to Dr. 
Olbers, likewise the 6th of June, adds, that 
Mr. M. compared it to a star of the seventh or 
eighth magnitude; and though the weather 
was clearer than when he made his first obser- 
vation, the comet had become so much fainter, 
that he almost feared he should not be able to 
make another ; and Dr. Olbers says, that from 
the present faintness and decreased size of this 
comet, it is hardly possible to help thinking 
that it must have undergone some physical 
changes. If it is so weak this year in the 
perigee, we need not wonder that it was looked 
for in vain in Europe in the perihelion. 


WAX CANDLES. 

From celestial luminaries we aptly descend to 
terrestrial lights. Several months have elapsed 
since we called the attention of our readers to 
what appeared to us a most important improve- 
ment in the manufacture of wax candles, by a 
discovery of the process of moulding them ; and 
we have since frequently expressed both sur- 
prise and regret that any want of perseverance 
should have occasioned the relinquishment of 
80 promising a benefit both to the public and 
the ingenious inventor. 

It seems, however, that Dr. Bulkeley, the 
patentee, not being fully satisfied with the re- 
sult of his first experiments, has, in the inte- 
tim, been laboriously aud sedulously engaged 
ina fresh course, of which the details, did our 
space admit, would afford much to entertain as 
well as instruct. It must suffice to say, that 
the Dr. has dissected, and examined with the 
minutest accuracy, the candles of every known 
Manufacturer in or near the metropolis ; that 
for three months he has nightly burned, and 
nightly watched, from twenty to thirty of these 
candles, for the purposes of comparison ; and 
that by such, and other means, he has succeed~ 
ed in producing an article which, upon trial, 
Wwe can truly declare, for brilliancy of light, 
pureness of material, and beauty of form, to 
be hitherto unequalled. The most manifest 
improvement the Dr. has achieved beyond 

8 first essay, is in the wick, which is con- 
structed so as always to keep the point out of 
the flame, and by exposure to the atmosphere 








tage to the publics without mentioning the re- 
duction in price, is, the less liability to frand ; 
as the composition, by the process of monlalhe, 
is homogeneous, while the common wax candle 
is almost invariably of inferior material nearest 
to the wick. 


Extract from a Letier to Baron Ifumboldt, 
Berlin, from M. Bonpland. 
Buenos Ayres, June 10, 1832. 
‘*T EMBRACE the opportunity of the sailing of 
a vessel to send you the good news that my col- 
lections from Paraguay, and the Portuguese 
missions, will be here in’ a few days. The 
herbal and the collection of rocks, accompanied 
with circumstantial particulars on the position 
of the strata, will, I hope, prove interesting to 
the professors of the Museum, to whom I shal) 
immediately send them. 

*¢ By the same vessel I write to the minister 
of foreign affairs, thanking him for the orders 
he has given to the consul-general of Buenos 
Ayres to facilitate my return to Europe. I 
have informed the minister of my motives for 
wishing to remain here some time longer, for 
the promotion of the sciences. I wish to collect 
new materials, and recover those which I have 
unfortunately. lost. 

‘*T hope shortly to send down the Uraguay a 
beautiful collection of living plants, which will 
furnish the Museum with numerous shrubs of 
the mahe, or Paraguay tea, which may be cul- 
tivated in our colony of Algiers. I know that 
the Province of the Missions has been visited 
by able botanists, M. A. St. Hilaire, and my 
countryman M. Sellon ; but there is still some- 
thing to glean after those enlightened and 
zealous travellers. M, Sellon has discovered 
on the banks of the Arapey, in the Banda Ori- 
ental, enormous remains of the megatherium, 
which is generally believed here to be an arma- 
dillo dasypus. ; 

“T send to-day a second remittance of very 
fresh seeds to the Museum, and have written 
to M. Bose about this parcel, as I did respect- 
ing that which I sent from San Borja in June 
1831. I believe that there were 140 species. 
Since my restoration to liberty, I have been 
stuffing all the rare birds I could procure. I 
intend to engage a skilful bird-stuffer to ac- 
company me to the Pampas, where I shal) hunt 
the viscachas, which, I believe, are scarce, and 
the anatomy of which will be very interest- 
ing.” 

M. Bonpland mentions the appearance of 
Encke’s comet on the 2d of June, which was 
still visible on the 10th, and had traversed the 
constellation of Eridanus. Baron Humboldt, 
in a note, states, that his countryman; ~M. 
Sellon, who had formed a most beautiful col- 
lection, had been unfortunately drowned in 
October 1831, in the Rio San Francisco. 


thereby consume itsell. Another great adv: a 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Tuart highly respectable journal, the Alge- 
meine Zeitung, has the following as an article 
of correspondence ; 
Rome, October 9th. 

The news of the death of Sir Walter Scott 
has caused a great. sensation in Italy, where 
his works are so generally read, and which he 
has so lately visited.. The Journal des Debats, 
of the 28th September, denies that he left two 
unpublished novels, ‘‘ Pizarro,” and the ‘‘ Cross 
of Malta.” The Journal des Debats is, mis- 
taken on this point.. These works were really 





written, and under the titles, “The Siege of 
Malta,” and “ Pizarro, a Calabrese Tale.” 


THIS : 
I guarantee this as @ fact':' for Sit Walter Scott 
spoke to me about the first work dating his 
stay in Rome. He said that he Had sent it'to 
England, where ‘it had only to be’ revised for 
the press. He said, that from his boyhood the 
Maltese knights had so interested ‘him, that 
after he had visited the island, the book,’as it 
were, composed itself. Sir Walter was engaged 
on the tale Pizarro While’ he ‘was at Rome: I 
several times found him'writing; and ‘have had 
the manuscript in my hands, The honoured 
author presented it to me beforehand, pro- 
mising to send it me from! England as’ soon’ as 
he had made it’ ready for the press. The fit 
which Sir Walter had on his journey home, 
his sickness, or death, probably hindered him 
from putting the last hand to these two works ; 
and I cannot know whether there is any likeli- 
hood of their being printed. 








FINE ARTS, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Windsor Castle. Drawn by W. Daniell, Esq. 
R.A.; engraved by J. Ci Armytage. 
One of the illustrations of ‘the forthcoming 
Number of the Court Magazine. . The subject 
we spoke of when we mentioned Mr. Daniell’s 
large and beautiful views of Windsor, published 
last year. The present engraving is‘an exqui- 
site piece of art; it has all the clearness of line, 

and all the mellowness of mezzotinto. 


The Banks of the Tire.’ A Series of Views. 
By Louis Parez. _Part,II, ‘Ackermann. 
Eue second part of M. Parez’ picturesque work 
is entitled to quite:as favourable a notice as 
that which we tock of the first. Its contents 
are :—a portion of the magnificent exterior of 
the * Chateau de Blois ;’”? the ancient town 
of “ Montrichard ; the ‘* Chateau de Cheron- 
ceaux,”’ the most curious and admirable monu- 
ment of the middle agesin the department in 
which it stands; the ** Pont des Traies, at 
Angers ;’’ a vignette of ‘* Fontevrault ;’’' and a 

Map. 

The typographical illustrations abound with 
interesting matter. Who can ‘help.shuddering 
at the following description of the prison of the 
unfortunate Cardinal de Guise,.in the Chateau 
de Blois? 

“« It has a heavy iron, door, communicating 
with the castle, and another into the town, and 
is illumined by a solitary narrow aperture in 
its massive wall. In the middleof this dungeon 
are the remains of an oublietie, underneath 
which was a deep, pit, furnished. with an, iron 
machine, having two wheels armed with sharp 
spikes. Here the wretched’ victims, whose 
hands were tied behind them, met death in its 
most horrible form, their bodies being literally 
torn to pieces by the force of the machine, and 
thence thrown into another pit, filled with quick 
lime, where the mutilated remains were speedily 
consumed.” 


Landscape Illustrations of the Works. of Sir 
Walter Scott, with Portraits of the Principal 
Female Characters. Parts VI. and VII. 
Chapman and Hall. A 

Tue portraits are—a rich and mellow head of 





-* Diana Vernon,” from a picture by Boxall ; 


and another, full of bewitching’ expression, of 
‘© Amy Robsart,”. from. a picture by Mrs, Car- 
penter. “* The Black Dwarf,’ :*+ Old Mor- 
tality,’? and the “* Heart of Mid-Lothian,” have 
furnished the, subjects of eight very pleasing 
landscape illustrations, of which ‘* Durham,’ 
after Robson, and ‘' Bothwell Bridge,” after 
Roberts, are two of the most striking. The 
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following letter from Sir Walter Scott, of which 
a fac-simile in the seventh 5 is 
interesting in itself, and also as sh ‘the 
opinion entertained by that illustrious and 
lamented man, of an early portion of the work 
under our notice. 

our pe ee ty Eandcape Hiacration mee wereky, 


ae for nothing pteled ‘nowledge of art, eats very Phi Af and 
I 


your yates 
Ae WALTER ——¥g 


Lady Sophia Sidney, the ninety-fifth of the 
female nobility, for the Court me painted 
by Morton, and engraved by is rather 
muddy in execution. These things should be 
done in a lighter manner. 





POETRY. 

FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
Timour’s Death-bed. By William Kennedy. 
“* Ungird the saddle from his back, 

And set my war-steed free— 
No more to slaughter or the sack 

Shall he be urged by me! 

Our circle in the field 

Quick comes a long release— 
by pal Lad A, arsed 4 son, 


Thus spake tebe ean aldsehie ht ty ones ly — 
ose great so’ 


Timour pe: the world’s master, 
flying. 

«* My wives, my sons, my chiefs, draw near! 
Draw near, but not to 





Then au with} hush’ , round th ¢ Foval couch gather, 
And Prince Jeeeuagale ‘ 


‘* The Usbeks Soeeieats yy 
Some fe 


ago— 
The fallen we roam 
Few friends sepals : 
And I was eames seven, 
With yay? wife Alzai, 
bef ~~ all that cleaved to me when driven 
From my loved land away! 

Save one— 


fo pes Ai Mah! whose sun, every mo! 
Showers gifts make gladsome the dull track pep sorrow. 
In the ——— waste, at night, 
Encamped beside a well, ight. 
Three of my band te sudden flight, 
Those knaves ves of Khor. oe 
eau despaired 
Of Timour's wan 
And reckless how the be ‘fared, 
They turned their reins afar— 
*Tis thus, in ies tempest, the baseness we cherish 
Gives its back to the storm-cloud, and leaves us to perish, 


4 ay true, Abeta fitend, 
‘o win me to 


— —o —— seatnget list all— 
At indnight, and oat began to to call 


to lighten an eee Saget tate, 
Pee pony ly wget | apd b- was given. 
I felt awake—a voice 
welled solemn in mine ear; 
It said, ‘O Munsour’s son, 
Beat is the peayer sincere ; 





-On, on! the lights that Ive on high. 
Salute thee.with a sign, = 


That honour, power, victory, 
‘Are prth to be thine!’ 


The voice died away sy the bright stars shone brighter, 
While a grief-burthened spirit grew lighter and lighter. 
I swam the Jihon on the mom— 
That Tartar stream is strong; 
Yet, buoyant, as young Hope, was borne 
Lame Timour’s frame along. 
The * voice’ had bs ag 
With danger-darin 
And earth seem’d woe; when Ann _ 
Hailed me their battle-sire ! 
The fugitive’s banner by men was surroun 
Whose in their ids were when Wars trumpet 
sounded. 


What followed ?—Ruin to the foe 
That held my lands in thrall— 
To Noaday | kindred, overthrow— 
‘o true hearts triumph all, 
The winds of desolation swept, 
Like chaff, dark hate’s array, 
~_ some the wande: 
le rule o’er Zagata 
And day oat day, his pan extended, 
And his soul blessed the Lord, who his servant befriended. 
a y-haired comrades ’round the bed— 
our " ilon-tovks to me 
Are tablets stern, of scenes long sped— 
Of strife and victory. 
Where Indus rolls his niighty course, 
Where Obi shri snow, 
The clang of our unconquered horse, 
Pealed to the guilty—wo ! 
The Mongols went forth like the earthquake, to level 
The domes where the godless delighted to revel. 


Kharizmé—Kaundahaur—Iraun— 
The shores the Caspian laves— 
The pastures of the Toorkoomaun— 
Goorgistaun’s mountain caves— 
Im Delhi’s golden towers, 
he Syrian’s mellow vale, 
Turned not our bridles back—thy-powers, 
O Allah! must 
* Let the dogs drink thelr gore who refuse to adore Him!’ 
Was the cry of the Khaun, with the Koraun before him. 
The Pagan slave—the Nazarene, 
Alone, I humbled not; 
Pu were bane Moslem shrines unclean, 


aughdauds ihastly hes 
——, = 


my soul, Ameers, 


joom ? 
His soul sought not blood, but the mandate was given 
To deal on the faithless the judgment of Heaven. 
of Death ! thy dusky wings 
their chill shadows near; 
Ther of seven- ant -twenty kings 
Spotiess the robe 0 
e 
Myson. Now, 
Swear fealty to the Khaun,—then bear 
An old man to his grave.” 
oped Beg speaks no more; and his people, who pam, 
All pale, round his tent, call in vain on their 


The Isles of the Sea Fairies. By Mary Howitt. 
Among the isles of the golden mist 

I lived for many a year, 
And all that chanced unto me there 

’Tis well that ye should hear. 


I dwelt in a hall of silvery pearl, 
With rainbow light inlaid; 
I Se aa oe os on, 
Of the ruby coral made. 
The old carbuncle lit the dome 
Where I was sworn a king; 
And my crown was wrought of the pale sea gold, 
And so was my fairy ring. 
A she who was set on my right hand, 
ing star was fair 
She’ was clothed in a robe of shadowy light, 
wear} veiled by her golden hair, 
made me king of the Fairy Isles 
™ t lie in the golden mist, 
be the coral rocks and the silvery sand 
waves are kissed. 
May off, in the ocean solitudes, 
They lie—a glorious seven ! 
Like a beautiful group of sister stars 
In the untraced heights of heaven, 
For the mariner sails them round about, 
ut he comes not them anigh; 
= are hid far off in a secret place 
Of the sea’s immensity. 
Oo es isles! where there comes no death, 
Where no winter enters in, 
And their fairy race, like the lily flowers, 
Do neither toil nor spin ! 
O beautiful isles ! where the coral rocks 
Like an ancient temple —, 


Sengire — 





— ey of won a Ceckmnamiity, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


be =: heights eae do roof it in, 


O’erspanned lik azure bow 

And its floor is the ving wi waves of light, 
That cover the depths below. 

The unsunned depths of the ancient 

Where the emerald caverns lie, oats 

Where an earlier race of ea fairy kings 
Made their great treasury 

O beautiful isles! when the: waning moon 
Sinks down from the vales of earth, 

She rises upon those fairy seas, 
And gives to their daylight birth. 

There comes no cloud to dim her rays, 
She shines forth pure and bright; 

The silver moon she shines b dey. 
And the golden mist by night. 

O beautiful isles! and a fairy race, 
As the dream of a poet fair, 

Now hold the place by a charmed spell 

That has power o’ a sea and air. 

Their boats are made of the large pearl-shell 
That the waters cast to land, 

With carved prows more sly wrought 
Than the work of mortal hand. 

They skim along the silver waves 
Without or sail or oar; 

Wherever the fairy voyager would, 
The pearl ship comes to shore. 

They taught me the song which is their speech, 
A tone of love divine; 

ba sat me down at their banquet board, 
And poured me out fairy wine. 

The wine of the old sea vintage red, 
That was made long years ago, 

More rich than the blood in k ngly veins, 
Yet pyre cool as snow. 

I loved that idle life for a time, 
But when that time was by, 

I pined again for another change, 
And for human sympathy. 

They brought me then a glorious form, 
And gave her for my bride; 

I looked on her, and I strai; aig forgot 
That I was to earth alli 

I snatched the hn Drees offered me— 
I foi what I had been; 

I snatc! the thn to be a king, 
That she might be a queen. 

For many a year and more I dwelt 
In those isles of soft delight, 

Where all was kind and beautiful, 
With neither death nor night. 

We danced on the sands when the silver moon 
Through the coral arches gleamed, 

And pathways broad of glittering light 
O’er the azure waters streamed. 

Then shot forth many a pearly boat, 
Like stars across the sea ; 

And songs were sung, and shells were blown, 
That set wild music free. 


For many a year and more I dwelt 
With neither thought nor care, 

Till! es my speech, 

Forgot both creed and prayer. 

At length it chanced that as my boat 
Went on its charmed way, 

I came unto the veil of mist 
Which round the Seven Isles lay. 


Borge thet it was a a morn, 

And a ship was passing by, 

And I cae a hundred voices raise 
A sound of psalmody. 


A mighty love came o’er my heart, 
A yearning toward my kind, 

And unwillingly I spoke aloud 
The impulse of my mind. 

* O take me hence, ye Christian men!’ 
I cried, in spiritual want, 

And anon the golden mist gave way, 
That had been like adamant. 


The little boat wherein I sat 
Seemed all to melt away; 

And I was left upon the sea, 
Like Peter, in dismay. 


Those Christian mariners, amazed, 
Looked on me in — 

Some cried I was ati evil ghost, 
And some a water-sprite ! 


But the chaplain seized the vessel’s boat, 
With mercy prompt and boon, 
And took me up into the ship, 
As I fell into a swoon. 
As one that in delirious dreams 
Strange things doth hear and see— 
So passed before my mind the shapes 
Of this bright heresy. 
In vain I told the mariners, 
‘o man to me would pow ; 
They jested at the 
And at the golden 
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They swore I was a 
Tossed on the dreary main; 
And pitied me, because my fate 
Had crazed my ’wildered brain. 
At length, when I perceived how dull 
The minds of men had gown, 
1 locked these things within my soul, 
For my own thought alone. 
And soon a wondrous thing I saw; 
I now was old and gray, 
A man of three score years and ten, 
A weak man in decay. 
And yesterday, and I was young! 
Time did not leave a trace 
Jpon my form, while I abode 
Within the charmed place. 


I trembled at the fearful work 
Of three score years and ten; 

1 asked for love—but I had grown 
An alien among men. 

I passed among the busy crowds; 
I marked their care and pain, 

And how they waste their manhood’s strength, 
To make but little gain. 

I saw besotted men mistake 
For gold, unworthy clay 

And many more, who sell their souls 
For the pleasures of a day. 

Isaw how years on years roll on, 
As a tale that has told; 

And then at last they start, like me, 
To find that they are old. 


Said I, «* These men laugh me to scorn, 
My wisdom they resist ; 

But they themselves abide, like me, 
Within a golden mist !” 


Oh up, and save yourselves ! even now 
The ship goes hurrying by, 
And I hear the hymn of the souls redeemed, 
yho are bound for eternity ! . 


FROM THE AMULET. 
The Wonders of the Lane. 
By the Author of ** Corn-Law Rh ? 
Sieg climber of the mountain’s _ 
Though thou the vale disdain, 
; with me where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane. 
High o’er the rushy springs of Don 
he stormy = is rolled; 
The moorland hath not yet put on 
His purple, green, and gold. 
But here the titling spreads his wing, 
Where dewy daisies gleam ; 
And here the sunflower of the spring 
Burns bright in morning’s beam. 

To mountain winds the famished fox, 
ao that Sol is slow, hs 
ver headlong st and gus. roc! 

His royal Tobe to throw sete 
But here the lizard seeks the sun, 
Here coils, in light, the snake; 
And here the fire-tuft hath begun 
Its beauteous nest to make. 
Oh! then, while hums the earliest bee 
Where verdure fires the plain, 
Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 
The glories of the lane! 
For, oh! I love these banks of rock, 
This roof of sky and tree, 
These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock, 
And wakes the earliest bee ! 
As spirits from eternal day 
ook down on earth, secure, 
Look here, and wonder, and survey 
A world in miniature: 
A world not scored by Him who.made 
E’en weakness by his might; 
But solemn in his depth of shade, 
And splendid in his light. 
Light !--not alone on clouds afar, 
O'er storm-loved mountains spread, 
Or widely teaching sun and star, 
Thy g lorious thoughts are reads 
Oh, no! thou art a wondrous book, 
To sky, and sea, and land, 
A foe on which the angels look, 
ich insects understand ! 
And here, O light! minutely fair, 
Divinely plain and clear, 
Like splinters of a crystal hair, 
Th bright small hand is here! 
Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 
Is Huron, girt with wood ; 
This driplet feeds Missouri’s tide— 
And that, Niagara’s flood. 
What tidings from the Andes brings 
Yon line of liquid light, 
That down from heaven in madness flings 
The blind foam of its might ? 
'o I not hear his thunder roll, 
wt he roar that ne’er is still? 
Tis mute as death! but in my soul 
It roars, and ever will. 
What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone! 





What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er my valleys lone! 

With shade o’er shade, from ledge to ledge» 
Ambitious of the sky 

They feather edge 
Of mountains mushroom-high. 

Oh, God of marvels! who can tell 
What myriad living things 

On these gray stones unseen may dwell ! 
What nations, with their kings! 

I feel no shock, I hear no 5 
While fate, perchance, o’erwhelms 

Empires on this subverted stone, 
A hundred ruined realms! 

Lo! in that dot, some mite, like me, 
Impelled by wo or whim, 

May crawl, some atom’s cliffs to see, 
A tiny world to him! 

Lo! while he pauses, and admires 
The works of nature’s might, 

Spurned by my foot, his world expires, 
And all to him is night ! 

Oh, God of terrors! what are we? 
Poor insects sparked with thought! 

Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee, 
Could smite us into nought ! 

But should’st thou wreck our father-land, 
And mix it with the deep, 

Safe in the hollow of thy hand 
Thy little one will sleep. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 

On Monday the play of Kenilworth was revived 
at this theatre, with the characters very ef- 
fectively supported. Miss Phillips as Elizabeth 
was every inch the queen; and her haughty 
speech and abrupt action agreed admirably with 
the look of that imperious sovereign. Amy 
Robsart had in Mrs. Nesbitt a representative 
equally beautiful, natural, and pathetic; and 
Miss Kenneth as the faithful Janet Foster 
filled the trio of the principal female parts.in a 
manner to delight the audience. The other 
sex was also ably cast: Cooper was excellent in 
Leicester, and Stanley no less so in T'ressilian ; 
while Younge, Mathews, Harley, and Bedford, 
did ample justice to Varney, Antony Foster, 
Wayland Smith, and Michael Lambourne. 
The house was full, and the performances 
much applauded. The Commemoration, still 
replete with attraction, and Massaniello, fol- 
lowed, completing an evening of varied and 
most agreeable entertainment. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Waverley, a play founded on the novel of that 
name, by Mr. Caleraft, the Dublin manager— 
and not hitherto performed in Jondon, though 
it has been in Edinburgh and. Dublin—was 
produced here on Monday. The story of 
Waverley is essentially undramatic; and there- 
fore, with the exception of a few striking and 
well-acted scenes, we found it drag heavily 
along upon the stage, during its endurance 
for three hours and a half. The relief of 
a ball at Holyrood House was so welcome, 
that it was encored. The principal charac- 
ters were as well sustained as the inaptitude 
of the actors at the northern Doric dialect 
permitted, by Miss E. Tree, Flora; Miss 
Shirreff, Rose (who sung Scottish songs 
most deliciously) ; Vining, the Prince ; Warde, 
Fergus; Abbott, Waverley; Bartley, Brad- 
wardine ; Haines (his first appearance here), 
Evan Dhu; Meadows, M‘ Weeble, &c. &c. &c. 
After the play, ‘* a Masque in honour of the 
genius of the Minstrel of the North,” written 
by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, was got up with great 
beauty and splendour. Of the poetical portion 
of the work we cannot say much from hearing 
it recited on the stage; but it rather surprised 
us in parts by the odd expressions used, than 
afforded us the idea of superior merit.* Mr. 


® The Masque has since been published by Mr. Moxon, 
and only reaches the mediocre character of ¢ hurried com- 
position, got up for an occasion, The Bard calls himself 
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Knowles, the author, opened the scene by de- 
claiming, as a Bard, some verses addressed to 
the tomb of Scott; after which he invokes 
Fancy (Miss Sidney), the Genius of Scotland 
Miss E. Tree), the Spirit of the Mountains 
Miss Shirreff), the Genius of Scottish Song 
Miss Inverarity), and Immortality (Miss Tay- 
lor), to celebrate the fame the departed 
Meanwhile he lies down to sleep upon a bank, 
and the imaginary beings hold a colloquy, in 
which the rape glory of the minstrel is 
recorded. This takes place in Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, of which one of the most magnificent 
views ever painted fora theatre is given: and 
the Messrs. Grieve have with no less skill and 
taste produced the scenery, in which succeeding 
tableaux vivans from the works of Scott are 
vividly and admirably represented, with appro- 
priate action, in the following order :— 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE: 
Elien «+++ . Lee. 
Fitz-James ++»Mr. Forester. 
GUY MANNERING: 
Cavern of Derncletigh. 
Meg Merrilies Miss Ryalls. 
Col. Mannering «++ 
Henry Bertram. -++++++++++++ Mr. Irwin, 
Dirk Hatteraick «..+.- teens Mr. Turnour. 
Gilbert Glossin..-++..++++++-Mr, F. Matthews. 
Dandie Dinmont-.:+--...--- +-Mr. Evans. 
Highlanders. 
THE ANTIQUARY: 
Sea-shore- 
Sir Arthur Wardour 
Edie Ochiltree - 
Miss Wardour -- 


+Mr. Perkins. 
-Mr. Meadows. 
+Miss E. Romer. 
ROB ROY: 
The Pass of Aberfoil. 
Helen Macgregor Miss Horton. 
Rob Ro 


Hamish and Robert ------+- — Johnson and 


ender. 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie --+.++++++Mr. Bartley. 
M‘Dougal --++++++++s4+-++++Mr. Mitchell, 
Highlanders. 


HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN : 
Royal Gardens, 
Queen Caroline---+--++ Mrs. Payne. 
Duke of Argyle--- ++-Mr. D 5 
Lady Suffolk- soe «++Miss Stanfield. 
Jeannie Deans +++++++++++++ Miss H. Cawse- 
IVANHOE: 
Templestow. 
Miss Inverarity. 
*Mr. Wilson 


Grand Templar Agig hint 
Knight Templars. 


OLD MORTALITY: 
ined 


Ruined Abbey. 
Old Mortality -- 


KENILWORTH: 
Interior of the Castle. 
Queen Elizabeth - +++e++Mdile. Adele. 
Earl of Leicester Mr. Payne. 
ae — 
r. Sta . 
Tressilian «Mr. Brady? 
Guard. 

Nothing can exceed the splendour and ex- 
quisite effect of these scenes, which mingle the 
grand and touching in the dramatis persone 
with the superb and charming in art, in a 
“ which must be seen to be appreciated and 
felt. The whole closes with a jubilee, in which 
«+a brother” of the immortal Minstrel of the North, who, 
he says— . 

«* Repaid his mother-land his happy birth; 
For thou didst sing her so, that other lands, 
Drawn with the wonders thou didst tell of her, 
Did come themselves to see her !” 
The epithet ‘‘ fair claymore;” the phrases, ‘ for oft be- 
ilement;” ‘* She knew him well as thou—laments as 
well;”. ** lusty birth,” applied to the creations of fancy ; 
and ‘‘ radiant with intellectuality,”—are only instances 
imperfections too numerous in so short a production. 
Nor is the following ill-expressed bull any better :— 
** Behold the pile wherein laid thee in a“ 
Thy mortal sleep—'tis with the dusts’ 


and consequently not very easy to behold. 
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RY GAZETTE, AND 





all the characters and are grouped 
with many others at Abbotsford, sry seen 
in ruins, as if centuries had elapsed—the effect 
of which is surpassing. As a spectacle, we 
have never witnessed any thing finer upon any 


stage. 

On Wednesday the play was much shortened, 
and was all the better in four acts; and it was 
improved in other respects, so as to diminish 
its tedium. The drunken scene was most 
spiritedly enacted ; and Abbott, in particular, 
won himself a bacchanalian crown of the greenest 
ivy. The Holyrood Palace and ball scene were 
also still more effective, both as regards ad- 
mirable scenery and clever acting. Miss Shir- 
reff, by her sweet warbling of Scottish song, 
more than earned her universal encore. The 


Masque scenery went off with increased éclat. 





ADELPHI. 
On Monday a new piece, from the pen of Mr. 
Beazley, entitled the Divorce, was brought out 
at this house, and, as if agreeable to the wish 
we expressed in our last No., gave us the satis- 
faction of seeing Mrs. Yates again on these 
boards, where her entrance was hailed by long- 
continued plaudits. The plot is of that perilous 
kind which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
dramatise without risk of offence. A Lady 
Clifford (Mrs. Yates) obtains a divorce from 
her Lord (Clifford, Mr. Yates), on the score 
of incompatibility of disposition, and unites 
herself to the object of her early love, De Mer- 
ville, Mr. Hemmings. They are found at a 
foreign Spa, where the detection of their secret, 
their repudiation by more select society, and 
the generosity 6f the deserted husband, cover 
them with shame and misery. In the end the 
poor lady falls between the two stools ;* both 
past and present husband fly from her in 
despair, and she sinks tinder the accumulation 
of disappointment and misfortune, not finding 
the world well lost, though all is sacrificed for 
love... The catastrophe, is well wrought~ up, 
and, but for the objectionable nature of the 
story itself, a lesson which is far more fit to be 
read than to be personated, we would commend 
alike the talent of the author and the excel- 
lence of the acting. Mrs. Yates performed 
with all her wonted feeling; and Yates, in 
Lord Clifford, was even more than usually suc- 
cessful. Mr. Hemmings also acquitted himself 
ably in De Merville. The main incident was 
heightened, as well as lightened, by Buckstone, 
the keepet of the hotel, and his pretty levity of 
a wife, Mrs. Honey; whose separableness (to 
coin a word) was a severe trial of the De Mer- 
villes. Reeve had an original character, a water- 
hunter ; é. e. an eccentric, who runs over all 
the Spas of Europe, and, without being ill, 
drinks deep at all their wells. It is a very 
whimsical part, and often excited laughter. © 
OLYMPIC. 
TuE Court of Queen’s Bench is a happy title 
for the new burletta at this prosperous theatre, 
where such a dramatic queen as the fair Vestris 
reigns, surrounded by such a court of female 
beauty. It is a burlesque taken from the Ur- 
gella Maga of Casti, or more probably from its 
* copy the Ce qui plait aux Dames of Voltaire ; 
as, we understand, is also the Doom Kiss forth- 
coming at Drury Lane. In this dramatic 


* They séem to accommodate mattérs equally drama- 
tically, and more'socially, in Nottingti ire—if we may 
judge from the annexed peragnaeh: — There is now 
living at Sandiacre a woman who married two hus- 
bands: they both live in the same village, and she, very 
conveniently, sometimes is found with one, and sometimes 
with the other; and amongst them all the greatest peace 
and harmony preyails.”—Nottingham Paper. 








version, instead ef a more heinous offence, the 
knight called Sir Lionel, pro Roberto, (Mr. J. 
Vining) ravishes a kiss from the fairy queen 
Rose (Vestris), disguised as a peasant girl selling 
flowers, and not, as in the original, having 
butter to spoil, and eggs to break in the struggle. 
His horse having absconded with the whole of 
his riches, twenty crowns, heis unable to satisfy 
the offended damsel; and being cited before 
Bertha (Eudora in the bills, Miss Gliddon), 
the Queen of Dagobert, is tried by a court of 
love, and condemned to die, unless he can tell 
within a certain period what it is that all 
women like best. In his utter extremity, the 
secret is revealed to him by an old hag, on con- 
dition that he will do whatever she desires in 
return. He meets the reassembled court, and 
answers the question that ‘* Every woman likes 
best to have her own will;’’ and is, of course, 
acquitted. But then comes the old crone, and 
claims him as her husband; after much nausea 
he redeems his knightly faith by marrying her, 
and out of gratitude consents to fulfil his con- 
jugal pledge. The old lady immediately turns 
out to be the lovely fairy queen; and they are 
as happy as happy can be. 

Such is the outline of this little brilliant 
piece, sustained by splendid dresses and scenery, 
by very sweet music by John Barnett, and by 
charming acting and singing by Mad. Vestris, 
Miss Murray, and the rest. A humorous 
squire is also appended to the knight, and very 
cleverly personated by Mr. Cooper, who fre- 
quently reminded us of the quaintness of Mun- 
den. We need hardly say that the burletta is 
already extremely popular: indeed one of the 
scenes is enough to make it so, viz. that in which 
all the nymphs of the Olympic appear in coun- 
sellors’ gowns and wigs, to try the cause of the 
defendant knight. ‘This is truly laughable, 
though we could scarcely penetrate the disguises 
so well as to be able to tell who were the learned 
persons that furnished so much amusement. 
We almost venture to name J'wlip, in which 
Miss Murray looked prettier than ever; F'usia, 
Miss Fitwwalters Wallfiower, Mrs. Bland; Lily 
of the Valley, Miss Crawford—but we are wrong 
in particularising where both personal attrac- 
tion and talent were so generally shared, as to 
render distinction invidious. The pleadings 
and wrangling of the bar were done with all 
the ludicrous force of parody. 

As the same origin is assigned to the produc- 
tion at a larger theatre, it may please those of 
our readers attached to the belles lettres to 
recall to their memory some passages from the 
Italian and French poets to whom we have 
alluded. They will recollect the delicious 
versification of Casti, and the simple humour 
with which Dagobert refers the matter at issue 
to his queen. 

«« E corre a darne parte a Dagoberto, 
Avanti a cui la sua querela espone: 
Qualmente un certo giovinastro, esperto 
Seduttor delle semplici persone, 

Il di cui nome sente esser Roberto, 
Le ha fatta una cotal sporca azione, 


Lei forzando onestissima fanciulla ; 
Le ha rotte l'uova, e non le ha dato nulla. 


Il saggio Prence a Martuccia rispose: 

Qui si tratta di stupro a quel che io sento; 
Ite a Berta mia moglie: ella in tai cose 
Ha molta esperienza e scernimento ; 

Berta ha maniere affabili, amorose, 

E faravvi cortese aocoglimento, 

Poi disse a i suoi Baron: non é cosi? 

E tutti replicaron: Maesta si.” 


The luscious warmth of the Italian’s descrip- 
tions (which we do not quote*) are converted 





* We insert, however, the wonderfully powerful pic- 
ture of the old crone (which, by the by, Vestris disguises 
far too little for effect: she should adopt a partial aly 
and not look so pretty that no knight could refuse her 
advances) ;— 


into more pungent satire hy.the wit of i 
who tells us of the knight: 
** Il voyagea devers Rome la sainte, 

ge sur, it la Rome des Césars; 

Il rapportait de son auguste enceinte, 

Non des lauriers cueillis aux champs de Mars, 

Mais des np avec des indulgences, 

Et des pardons, et de belles dispenses ; 

Mon chevalier en était tout chargé, 

D’argent fort ro 3 car dans ces temps de crise 

Tout paladin fut tres mal partagé; 

L’argent n’‘allait qu’aux mains des gens Wéglise.” 

He makes Marthon (the peasant girl) claim 
the twenty crowns promised her in a more de. 
grading style. 
«‘ Enfin Marthon, rajustant sa coiffure, 

Dit a Robert: Ov sont mes vingt écus ? 

Le chevalier, tout pantois et confus, 

Cherchant en vain sa bourse et sa monture, 

Veut s’excuser: nulle excuse ne sert ; 

Marthon ne peut digérer son injure, 

Et va porter sa plainte a Dagobert : 

Un chevalier, dit-elle, m’a pillée, 

Et violée, et sut-tout — payée. 

Le sage prince a Marthon répondit : 

C’est de viol que je vois qu'il s’agit; 

Allez plaider devant ma femme Berthe; 

En tel procés la reine est trés experte : 

Bénignement elle vous recevra, 

Et sans délai justice se fera.” 


The rest of the narrative is as closely similar ; 
but we will see what is made of it next Monday 
before we go any farther—if we do then, consi- 
dering that in Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale 
another more ready English illustration may 
be found.-++ 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Here we have also, in the Memale Cavaliers, a 
piece originally Spanish, but we suppose taken 
from the nearer French stage. We recognise 
in it Cervantes’ Novella de las dos Doncellas; 
and we think it might have furnished a superior 
drama. It is, however, very piquant and en- 
tertaining. 

ZTE 28st POI REMIOITTS {Sah VIDS 30 

VARIETIES. 

Tempest at Naples.—A dreadful storm, ac- 
companied by some remarkable phenomena, 
occurred in’ the province of Otranto on the 
10th ultimo. A deluge of rain fell, mingled 
with great hailstones; and a whirlwind, about 
three hundred paces in width, ravaged the 
country in a stripe of fifteen or sixteen miles 
in extent, uprooting the olive-trees, and da- 
maging and destroying houses, including those 
of Diso and Otranto, till it reached the Adriatic 
sea. A number of persons were killed and hurt. 

Agricultural Meeting: Highland Society— 
The Kelso Mail newspaper contains a long and 
animated account of a great meeting at Kelso, 


«* E si vide apparir vecchia canuta, | 
Che il mento a Vea schiacciato, e il naso aguzzo, 
L’occhio sanguigno, e la palpebra irsuta, 
E lungo e secco il collo al par di un struzzo; 
Grinzosa in faccia, e nelle spalle ossuta, 
Zoppa, curva, sdentata, e lungi il puzzo 
Dalle schifose sue carni esalava, 
E dalla bocca uscia sordida baya. 
Dal petto si vedean nudo e scabbioso 
Due zinnacce cader rugose e flosce, 
Eun ae sudicio e cencioso 
A meta le copria le nere cosce; ‘ 
E appoggiando a un bastone il pie dubbioso, 
Moveva il passo con affanni e angosce 
In veder la bruttissima figura, . 
Roberto ebbe a morir dalla paura. 

+ And in still more modern verse by Dryden, where 
Arthur of the round table and his queen Genevra are 7 
sovereign authorities; and the moral concludes by 
vising all maids to have fresh husbands to rule, and 

** Widows to wed as often as they can, 

And in each change to get a better man. 
The point is also maintained in the epigram, 
dame says to her spouse, d 

** My own sweet Will, how dearly do I love thees 

And ne'er was woman yet, or good or ill, 

But dearly, dearly loved her own sweet W il. lewd 
And they will have it too, by wheedling, or fighine: a, 
persevering, or teasing, or by force, or by big ee ler 

y fondness, or by some means or other, So its 


where the 





for men to yield at once. 
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where, for the first time, the premiums of the 
Highland Society were thrown open to English 
preeders and agriculturists. The show of cattle, 
roduce Of husbandry, implements, improve- 
ments, &c. was equally extensive, and well cal. 
culated to be eminently useful; and we regret 
wecannot go into the detail of the prizes. Not 


only did the nobility and gentry of the Scottish | 
border assemble on this occasion, but many | 


came from the far north, and from the English 
counties. After the business of the day was 


over, above. five hundred individuals dined, | 


under the presidency of the Duke of Buccleuch 
and the Marquess of Tweddale (there not being 
any room to accommodate the whole together), 
and another party of sixty refreshed at a sepa- 
rate inn, headed by Seott of Raeburn. Such 
associations, and so supported, must be most 
beneficial to the country. Many interesting 
speeches were delivered ; and the next annual 
meeting appointed to be held at Stirling. 
Play-Bills.—One of the Covent Garden play- 
bills of the week announced several ** new no- 
velties’? as being forthcoming; which is very 
proper, for not a few dramatic novelties turn 
aut to be old; and the Olympic advertised 


“To.morrow, Monday the 22d, will be per-'| 


formed’? — oh, fie, Madame, to issue bills on 
Sunday ! 


The Tourist, from No. I. to No. VI. inclusive, | 


isacknowledged ; and though it adds one more 
to the list of weekly penny publications, we 
had not previously seen it. Its chief principle 
seems to be strong anti-slavery, which is sup- 
ported by cuts of flogging slaves, &c. &c.; but 
there are also miscellaneous papers, among 
which we recognise the ‘* Gipsy Party,” from 


the Literary Gazette, appropriated, like many | 


others; without*acknowledement: 
Ancient Coins..-Kvery: old copper, or other 
metallic piece of coin found i’the bowels of the 


earth, furnishes from time to time a paragraph | 
for the provincial newspapers nearest the spot 
of discovery, which is duly copied into the) 
london papers, and thence disseminated over | 
Considering | 


the whole press of the country. 
that most of these are very common articles, 


this species of intelligence does not seem to be | 


ofmuch importance, otherwise than to fill up 
the corners of columns in the journals when 
is a scarcity of matter. We observe 
that a hoard of this sort has recently been dug 
up at the ancient monastery of Hexam, in 
Northumberland, which, from the account 
given of it, appears to be of some antiquarian 
consequence. It is said to be of the period of 
Ethelred, and the specimens very numerous. 
Sir Walter Scott.—The impression made on 
the public by Mr. Swain’s affecting poem, Dry- 
burgh Abbey, in our No. 821, is testified by 
many letters we have received. Among others, 
two different writers have suggested the follow- 
ing additions, which we insert, though they 


we offered with great modesty by their au- 
ors. 


And after these, with hand in hand, the Sisters Troil ap- 
; a tear; 

apa Mina’s” cheek was deadly pale, in «* Brenda’s” eye 

_ “Nora,” in a sable vest, sang wild a funeral cry, 

nd waved aloft a bough of yew in solemn mystery. 

" Geonge Heriot” crap'd, and «¢ Jenkin Vin” with ’pren- 

Pr, tice-cap in hand— and ; 

Bat “ Lady Palla” left her shrine to join that funera 
1 and veil conceal’d her form — yet, hark! in 

whisper’s tone 

breathes a Christian’s holy prayer for the mighty 

spirit Nown. 


Avalll—a hollow, churchyard wail !—a wild weird-sister’s 


She 


Ah! ‘ie Wintiie,” thou too here? —and * Alice ?"— 
"they shrieked, «* we'll see the corse—the bonny 

Ana Corse ; "twas meet— sheet.” 
Pity "twas we were not there to hind his winding 
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Old ** Owen” passed with tottering step, and lost and 
wandering looks; 

** He’s balanced his account,” he cried, ‘‘ and closed his 
earthly books:” 

Bold ‘ Loxley,” with his bow unbent—unhelm’d “ Le 
Belafré,” 

‘Together pass’d—the archer wiped one silent tear away. 

Stern «* Bridgenorth,” with his daughter’s arm hung on 

is own, stalked by; 

The blushing “ Alice” veils her face from ** Julian Pe- 
veril's” eye: 

** Alack-a-day,” ‘* Daft Davie” cries; ‘* come, follow, 

| follow me, 

We'll strew his grave with cowslip buds and blooming 
rosemary.’ 

In —~ from the mournful throng, like stars of other 
spheres, 

The lovely ** Mary Stuart” pays the homage of her tears, 

With « Cath’rine Seymore,” at the shrme of Scotia’s 
dearest name, 

And with her bends the ** Do 
young ** Roland Grame’ 


But hark! what fairy melody comes wafted on the gale— 
Oh! ’tis “ Fenella’s” sighing lute, in notes of woe and 


uglas’ ” knees, with bold 


wail: 

** Claud Halcro” catches at the strain, and mourns the 
minstrel gone, 

** His spirit rest in 
glorious John ! 

With spattered cloak, the ladies’ knight, the gallant 
** Rawleigh” see, 

«* Sir Creveceux’s” plump waves by his side, and ** Dur- 
ward's” fleur-de-lis; 

There ‘* Janet” leans on ‘* Foster's” arm—e’en ‘* Varney’s” 
treacherous eye 

Is moistened with a tear that speaks remorse’s agony. 


Next, muffled in his sable cloak, ‘* Tressilian” wends his 


|, Peace where sleeps the shade of 


’ ays 

His aoatine hat denies his brow the cheering light OF 

See how he dogs the proud ear!'s steps, as ‘* Leicester” 

bears alon; (throng. 

The lovely ‘* Amy” on hisarm through that sad mournful 

There ‘ Lillias” pass’d with fairy step, in hood and 

mantle green, (ween; 

Her sire, ‘* Redgauntlet’s” eagle eye is fixed on her, I 

And ** Wandering Willie” doff’s his cap, to raise his 
sightless eye 

To Heaven, and cried, *‘ God rest his soul in yonder 
sunny sky !” 

Here ** Donald Lean,” with fillibeg and tartan-skirted 


| nee; 

| There pale was ‘* Cleveland,” as he slept by Stromness’ 

| owling sea; 

With falterin - crept ‘* Trapbois” by, with drooping 
palsied head, dead. 

More like a charnel truant stray’d from regions of the 


| And thus they pass, a mournful train, the ‘* squire,” the 
** belted knight,” 

The ** hood and cowl,” the ladies’ 
image bright; 

In distance now the solemn notes their requiem’s chant 


page, and woman’s 


Leen re 3 
And now ’tis hush’d—to other ears they bear their funeral 
song. 


« Two beauteous sisters, side by side, their wonted sta- 
tion kept; 


* Brenda’ we 
Wild * Norna,’ in 
step mov. 
* Claud Halcro’ in 


il mantle wrapp’d, with noiseless 
his grief awhile forgot e’en ‘glorious 
The suincely * Saladin’ appear’d, aside his splendour 
And only’ by his graceful mien and piercing glance 


tray’d ; 
The lofty ‘: Edith,’ followed by the silent *‘ Nubian 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Hood, as usual, ushers in his Comic Annual with a 
characteristic announcement; thus writing to his pub- 
lisher: ‘* The pe of my death, I can assure you, is 
premature, bat I am equally obliged to you for your 


band. I suspect your friend and informant, Mr. Living- 
stone—(it should be Gravestone) —drew his inference from 
a dark passage in Miss Sheridan’s preface, which states 
that, ‘ of the three Comic Annuals which started at the 
same time, the Comic Offering alone remains.’ The two 
defuncts therein referred to are the ‘ Falstaff’ and ‘ The 
Humorist,’ which I understand have put an end to 
theinselves. 
you will shortly have ten thousand impressions to the 
contrary; for I intend to contradict my demys by fresh 
octavos. ‘The Comic Annual for 1833, with its usual 
complement of plates — mind, not coffin-plates — to = 
pear, as heretofore, will give the lie, I trust, not mercly 
to my departure, but even to any thing like a serious 
illness: and a Novel, about the same time, will help to | 
prove that I am not in a state of de-composition. Have 





The dark-eyed ‘ Minna’ look’d to Heaven, the gentle | 


ave. } 
Dropp’d lightly, as she pass’d, a wreath upon the poet’s 
grave.” 


tribute of putting up shutters and wearing a crape hat- | 


If you should still entertain any doubts, | 


Morning Post, which ansounces the arrivals and de- 
partures, and also to the actuary of the Norwich Union, 
which insures my biography. I should have relieved 
your joint anxieties some days earlier, but till I met Mr, 
ivingstone at Bury, I was really not alive to my death.” 

A Memoir by Major-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart.; 
with a Refutation of the principal Essays, &c, advocatin 
Mr. Clarke's claims in relation to the mancuvre 0} 
breaking the line. 

A third edition of the Messiah, by Robert Montgomery, 
is announced. 

A second series of Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry. 

A new Novel, by Miss Brown, the daughter of Dr. 
Brown, called Reason and Passion. 

A Periodical Publication, supported by distinguished 
literary men, is about to appear in Edinburgh, under the 
management of Mr. Aitkin, well known as late editor of 
Constable’s Miscellany, the Cabinet, &c. &c. 

The Calendar of the Seasons; or, Diary of the Year: 
exhibiting the general botanical and natural character- 
istics of each month, &c, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Cruttwell’s Housekeeper for 1823, 2s. sewed.— Lizars’ 
Views of Dryburgh Abbey and Abbotsford, 4to. 2s. 61. ; 
India pout 5s.— Shipp’s Eastern Story-Teller, lsino. 
6s. Cloth.— Schomberg on Ship-building, 8vo. 4s. bds.— 
Trollope’s (Mrs.) Refugee in America, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. Gd. bds, — Hind's Arithmetic, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. — 
The Preacher, Vol. IV. 7s 6d. cloth,—Sermons by Wes- 
leyan Ministers, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— Roscoe’s Spanish No- 
velists, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. cloth.— East India Sketch- 
Book, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—Works of John Howe, 1 vol. 
imperial 8vo, 27. 2s, cloth.— Rankin’s Present State of the 
Representation of England and Wales, 12mo, 4s. bds.— 
Grier’s Mechanic’s Calculator, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Taylor’s 
Records of my Life, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28%. bds.— 
Our Island, 3 vols. post 8vo. UW. 11s. 64, bds.— Theological 
Library, Vol. III.; Smedley’s History of the Reformed 
Religion in France, Vol. 1. 6s. cloth.— Bronze Medal of ° 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. from a Bust by Chantrey, 5s.— 
The Poetic Negligée, 12mo, 10s. 6d. silk.— Reece’s Lady’s 
Medical Guide, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—Worthies of Yorkshire, 
in 12 Parts, Part I. 8vo. 5s. sewed; fine edition, royal 8vo. 
7s.—Brandicourt’s Plan for Teaching the French Verhs, 
two sheets, 2s. 6d.— Rev. H, E, Head’s Sermons, 8vo. 
6s. 64. bds.— Penrose’s Explanatory Lectures on St. Mat- 
thew, 12mo. 6s. Gd. bds.—- Family Library, Vol. XXXV. 
Peter the Great, 5s. bds. — Watkins’ Conveyancing, by 

| Merrifield, royal 8vo. 12. 8s. bds.— History in all Ages, 
| 12mo. 7s. cloth.— Geography in all Ages, 12mo. 8s. cloth. 
— History of the Jews in all Ages, foolscap, 10s. Gd- half- 
| bound. — Archdeacon Hodson’s Morning Discourses, 8vo. 
10s. 6a. half-bound, cloth.— Marriott’s Sermons, 12mo, 
| 38. 6d. Dds. 
| 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
| October. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday: - From 44. to 61 to 
Friday -+-- occe, 40. -00 
Saturday -- 
Sunday: --- 
| Monday -- 
Tuesday -- ores ° | ve 
Wednesday 10 cove 40. «+ 62 | 9 * 
Wind S. and S.W. 
Generally cloudy; raining daily, except the 10th. 
Rain fallen, 2 inches and -2 of an inch. 
October. Thermometer. 
| Thursday-- 11 | From 49. t 
Friday «+--+ 12 coos BQ. oe 
Saturday -- 13 39. 
Sunday-+++ 14 41. 
{Monday -- 15 40. 
Tuesday -- 16 43. 30°11 
Wednesday 17 |! 31. 30-22 
| Wind S.W. and N.W., the former prevailing ; except 
the 12th and 17th, genérally clear: rain in the afternoon 
of the 12th. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 


| October. ' 
| Thursday.. 
Fri soe 
Saturday -- 
| Sunday---- 
| Monday -- 
Tuesday -+ 
| Wednesday |e 
Prevailing wind N.E. ¢ 
Except the 20th and 22d, generally Boudry: rain in the 
evening of the 18th and morning of the 19th, 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
51° 37’ 32” N. 


Latitude : 
Longitude ---» 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





8 


Barometer. 
30°16 + to 30-22 
29°98 29-68 
29°89 30°07 
3020 
30°19 


eee or - 


ones e. - 


- oe 
eens - 


Barometer. 
| 30:22 to 3015 
| 30°14 
30°21 
30°26 +> 
30°19 stationar 
30:22 + 30-29 


Thermometer. 
From 41. to 59. 
econ Sy ce 
3l. + 

34. +e 
35. 
40. | 


« 


30°26 stationary 


CHARLES H, ADAMs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to delay our Review of the Juvenile 
Forget Me Not, though it has given us entire satis- 
faction; and we most cordially recommend it as a plea- 
sure to the young, and an excellent coadjutor to parents 
and teachers. 

We shall, in our next, take up the suggestion of B. W. 
relative to forming a benefit society connected with the 


the goodness to forward a copy of this letter to the| bookselling trade, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 4 AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


ULKELEY'S Fe PATENT: the Diamond 
— These Candles, formed of the 
red, and moulded on scientific prin- 
onsite: Ae ¥ arene, | and will upon trial 


purest wax ens prepared, aet be 
ua offered 


ciples, are of oe: yee. 
Sold, by a porntment, at Hill’s Parisian ‘Depét, 29. 
Btrostamaan Meaer James's; where par: 
and One Dozen Candles may be had, at the rate of 2s. 4d. 
Sir Walter Scott's Burial-place, &c. 
Just Wwe ot DERYE 22, 6d, én” 5¢. India Proofs, 
yw of D Y BURG H ABBEY, ee 


hes -place of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.} with a vi 
< ~~ together with an Account of the Funeral 


~~ h bef H. Lizars; London, Longman, Rees, Orme, 
» fa Brown, Green, and Longman, } , 


Sis 





~~ Blegant Works ar: ~ Sot ag oom Table. 


ANORAM A “ol ‘CONSTANTINOPLE 
and its ENVIRONS. yh from Sketches by J. Ao 
MAN, Bsgq. and eng aved by - Accompanied by 
Descriptive Pamphiet, ae i, ‘plain; or 1. 14s, ie. beautifully 
coloured, and folded in a C; 


2. Panorama of Switzerland, as viewed from 


ee CATECHISM, in which 


rae of Chemistry, with all “aml recent Disco- 
veries are very igo eo of d, and ii 


to the P' Note na and 





t of interest 


in the clearest 

st. "—London Weekly Review. lei a ia R 
“4 is here written up to the latest the wor 

B peal. 5 ~+ +5 of joe nd eminently useful. The more 
important facts are exhib th and the 

author has com, y succeeded ~ supplying the defects of Mr. 


complete) 
Parkes’ 's book.” —Monthi; 
necessity of a clear, saponin view of chemistry is ob- 
Tul, and the want ofsuch a treatise has long been felt by a 
dents. Dr. Grabam has well supplied —- want. His book is 
nd in its plan, and od 
te | sive in its compen Unlike former anal = mit does not confound 
and complicate the various parts of the science, but ascends from 
the first principles and simple el to the d and 
illustrative branches of the study. weatles 
London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
lately ublished, ‘ 5th edition, price 15s. 

2. Modern estic Medicine. A Popular 
Treatise, ep the Symptoms and Treatment of all ae 
with a &c.; and form: a ome 
hensive + Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Inval 

“We dit. Itisfarabove Buchan’s se.” 

















—Literary Chronicle. 
“In the oe ofa nese physician, well known in our 





the Summit of Mont Righi; also a Circular View of the Country, 
and a Descriptive Pamphlet. 128. plain; or 1!. 4s. 
“s in a neat Case. 
anorama of the Rhine, from Col 
mayen 20s, 6d, plain; or 4/. 14. beautifully coloured, 
ase, 


ne to 
a neat 


4. Panorama of the Maine, from Mayeuce to 

rankfort. 6s. plain; or 12s, coloured, in a neat Case. 

5. Panorama of the Thames, from London 
to Richmond, exhibiting every object on the Banks of the River. 
This Work is upwards of 6) feet in length. Folded up in a 
nw nem price l. plain; or 1. 14s. beautifully omauree- 

ah of London, which 


me wior to every similar work in 
our language. Wee n Dagonine 
One sige very best and most useful books published in mo- 
der: A mes.""—-Monthiy Olio, No. 

“s "ie * altogether deserving enanitndes popularity.” Weekly 
Revi 





2d a pare ee he enpsoned and enlarged, and embellished 
SPO ree Piates, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
IELD SPORTS of the NORTH. 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 
“ One of the most valuable productions ever given to the sport- 
ing world. It is full of individual sdountnses often of the most 





6 feet 6 inches long, may be had separately, 


- coloured, 

he View of Richmond, 6 feet long, may also be had separately, 

price 7s. coloured. 
London: Published by M. A, vn) 42), Strand. 
Of whom may be obt 

Various Useful Guides for “Travellers on the 
Continent, &c. 

Orders received by the Booksellers in Town and Country. 


A splendid Engraving of 
INDSOR CASTLE, and a bean tiful 


Portrait of Lady Sophia Sidney, eldest Da ughter 
His aiaate oo (with a Mamolthw will be given on the ist No ro Bod 


in the V. 
“ ited by the Hon. Mrs. NORT. page 
N.B. This Piate of Windsor Castle forms No. 1. of the Land- 
scape Gallery of the Seats of the Nobilit = Rosal vagemer 
from original Drawings by W. nieil, by 5 -A. to appear 
Monthly, in addition to the Female ortrait allery by the most 
emingss Painters and Engravers. 





The Coloured Bngtavings of the Newest Fashions, also given Fey 
raw- 


Bantaig in the Court Magazine, taken 
be Mr. Parris, to illustrate, 
ct anaes nner, the eg 
OD, 

Camen, the calebrated Mtoaiste at wer Square 

The Court M. ularly supplied by epery Bookseller, 
Eviotaatiats and a roughont the 
Published by Kdward Bull, 96, Helles Street, Retina ‘wesies, 


On the Ist of November, 1832, willbe published, 


UFFY’S IMPROVED SERLES of 
POCKET-BOOKS and ALMANACS for 1833. 
horn and Burch, of Jewry Sireet, Aldgate; Meade, 

Penny and So m, of 37, Bow Lane, Cheapside; and Mr, ‘Ruffy, of 
Budge Row, Watling Street, aeons have determined, in conse- 
quence of the failure of Mr. W. Marshall, of Holborn Bars, to can- 
tinue a similar Series of Pocket-Books, with gravings, 
of which they have — the Publishers and Printer for athe last 
twelve aeerts They flatter themselves that this New Series 
Books w Lb be found to femhice every Aederienen, of interesting 
‘egance of execu- 


venue a eines 





and usefu with a 
tion not to be erealied by any similar publications 


The Ladies’ cossbention, and Useful Intelligencer, 2 
The Ladies’ New ae Remembrancer 2 
The Blegant London Pocket Album . caliaieae ail 
The Historical Vocket Cabinet ........ 

The Ladies’ Elegant Repository ... . 

The Ladies’ Fashionable Souvenir . eeteeee 

The Gentleman's New Pocket-Book . 

The Christian Ladies iUnlock as, doi 
for all denominations ...... 
= Polite Pocket Repository coente 

Reyal Sover eagace cones seats 
The Ne me Conaneeciad Pocket-Book se eseeeeenee ese itte 
*,* The whole of the above may be had pepe up with an 
imanac, at 2¢. 6d. each, e: 
The yi Historical Almanac, with jn omg 
tu seeenseces 
The Unique Almanac 
silk steseee 


paper 
Ditto, roan tack, ditto . 





git wages 
give 





Ohana ee ee eee 


caan idea 


bas" pecepae Guide ona "Peutty 7 Llaate, foolscap 
4to. 


Hank Geen ee eer ene eeeeewewvensen sree eee 


——————— 4 


BOOKS PUBL moor THIS 1 DAY. 


Fourteen P 
HE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, 


No. VIII, 
PROFESSOR HOOK ER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Sureet, 





of | et Lexicon Vocu 


ic and perilous kind.”—Cour 
“This work ought to be found, oat “only in the sates | of every 
sportsman, but also in that of every 0 takes any delight a 
natural history, and books of travel.” — 

“ There is imparted to this book a aun similar to that which 
has given endelag fx fame to the work of our old English angler, 
Isaac Walton.’ 

So interesting is his narrative to readers in general, and to 
lovers of the chase in particular, that his volumes have b been 
ready translated into Swedish and German, and are immediately 
toa x in the French language.”—Post. 
« The particulars relative to the mode of destro' sy ad wild beasts 
in skalls—the chase of the bear, the wolf, the elk, &c.—-and indeed 
the whole detail fhe, pert 's personal adventures, will or doe 
rused not sale with gr y the 
interest all classes & ‘readers. There are no less than vewenty- 
three this ork.”"—~ 
Chro; 








« Mr. Lioyd’s fame as an amateur of the chase is not confined 
to this country, but is recognised by all classes in Sweden and 
Norway. His boldness and enterp ve in the ee Scandina. 
vien forests, procured for him an invitation to the table of his 
Swedish majesty, a distinction which his wat ‘alone, as an En- 

lish gentleman of birth, would not have obtained for him. His 
volumes are full of adventure.”—John Bull. 

Peblished for i. Colburn, by R, Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


“Greek and ‘Latin Classics, with English Notea, by the 


Rev. 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 


Text of ‘Heyne, with copious English Notes, ill 





Works just ittaker, T: 
are pe 


HE REFUGEE | in in AM} ERICA ; a Novel, 
LLOP 
Author of « The Bomartic Me taal 7 the Americans.” 


post 8vo. eons ‘Half-a-Gui inea, 

Our Village: ; Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. The fifth and con. 
oie . Stisreva has f thi 

iss more of the right true country E; 
satin than a any other living Sitter; she is p he mn 
8 full of good sense and original observation : 
od is aes ‘vith the pride of the humble, and the impra. 
dences the prudent; she paints landscapes with much ote 
truth of G ; and, like him, she 
her ae not with the creations of her own fancy so play ps ag 
with ldren of the soil—a little ragged sometimes, and 
their toilcttes neglected, but so full of life Tee we cannot hel 
seeing them before us as we r er fame has flown far an 
wiees and she has taken her rank with the ablest writers of the 
3 honours ought to be paid to her in every cottage; her works 
one pictures of the manners and feelings of our peasantry; and 
ee eee = arp een to vaghwier our rustics are not so 
wholly depraved an amelers as Tea with little ch 
has - Come —A ep mp Sis 
« e concluding volume of this galle of rustic scenes a: 
familiar ad which sews the family + amncbed a Strong in its od 
The sketches are twenty-four in 
number, a: T] toe the impress of Miss Mitford's natural a 
graphic tay "Literary Ganetie, Sept. 15. 
“ Miss Mitford is one ef the truest painters of life."—Spectator, 
Also, new editions of the former vols. viz.— 
Vol. I. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. 9s. 
Vol. IL. 8s, 6d. Vol. IV. 10s. 6d. 
Or the Set of 5 vols. handsomely bound, 2I. 6s, 
Ill 


In 2 vols. 18mo. price 7h; 3 or small 8vo. 12s, 
The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinxes; 


pee nae in addition to Descriptive Letter- pres, 96 Engravin, 
oe _ a ed from N Nature. By Capt. Thomas Brown, F.R, SF. LS 


« This i rr a delightful work, with no fewer than ninety-six en- 
gravings, coloured after nature; and both by the style of its 
scientific descriptions and its general arrangement, well calcu- 
= to convey ideas, at once correct and popular, of the habits 

economy of the beautiful tribes of which it treats.” —Literary 
Gandite, 

“ The engravings alone weal sag astonishingly cheap at the 

price of the work. "5 wren St 








The 2d edition, enlarged, oA an Index of every Word, 
price 3s. in cloth, 

The Writer’s and Student’s Assistant; a 
Compendious Pictionary of English Syren, rendering the 
more common Words and Phrases in the English language into 
the more elegant and schol and g at one view se- 
lect for objectionable Words—a ‘neice of the most appropriate, 
from an assorted variety—and the opportunity of consulting occa- 
sional concise Notes, interspersed throughout the whole, pointing 
out, in a familiar way, e distinction between such the 

ords as are frequently, in meee used synonymously. 





Vv. 
The 23d edition, revised by W. C. Taylor, M.A. 
12mo. price 6s. bound and lettered, 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of E d, with a Dictionary, Biographical, 
Historical ald ore a every Difficulty, ting t e proper 
Sound and M. of the Words, and rendering every part easy 
to be enderstood rf the meanest capacity; with a Cont rauation 
of the History, from the Peace of Amiens up to year \a52, 
To which are a several per Cuaietis , copious Notes 


out, and three i 
logics Tabies of the Sovereigns ee awiand; with Portraits of all 











ners and Customs, the 
Mythol 


the Man 
and le, ape of the Heroic Ages, and mee 
ts of Classical Interest and Importance 


nected with Homer a his Writi 
1 By the Ber. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 


,- 2 vols. mad iL 





ee 
2. Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis Eadipus Ty- 
rannus; (dipusColoneus,et Antigone; Euripidis Poceine et 
Aischyli Seprem contra Ti ainque scilicet le 
oclebesviane ae scripta. Notis Anglice scrips titers 
if adjecit, 





In 8vo. 14s. beers. 
3. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 


Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, 
and an Introduction; t her with the Bellum Jugurthinum of 
Sallust. By the Rev. we Trollope, M.A. 12mo. &. 6d, bound. 


4. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 


With English Notes, and an ae EO eng: Sega for 
See ge: a Parsing Praxis, &c. By the Same. 


and. 
toprined for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and \ Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Fourth edition, comprising the recently created Peers and Ba- 
point with upwards of 1500 new 
Price 1s. boards. 


KE's PEERAGE and BARON. 
ue TAGE for 1832. 
The new edition of this important work, the most complete of 
its kind ever produced, and one of peculiar interest at the pre- 
sent ag is now on at the various lers in town 
and count In this new edition, the Armorial Bearings have 
been entirely re- ved on a new pian, and for the first time 
oe with the text. 
the peculiar merits of this book is, that it contains the 
Baronets (including those of Nova Scotia and Ireland), all ar- 
ranged under one alphabet with the rs. e notices of t 
Denenges now under claim form an interesting Pewee: they are 
list dale, a Scottish Earldom; Athenny, the 
remier Barony of Ireland; Berners, eareny, (ates ailowed); 
attevant, Viscounty in Ireland ; De Wahull, an English Ba- 
pee Kellie, a Scottish Bari. Jdom 5 Lennox, Tbukedom in Scot- 
Trimlestow plastpond Restart, all Baronies in the Peerage 











| base] Ireland. oy ge 
‘ublished for HL Colburn by KR. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





pe Junior Branches of the present Royal 
Pamily 3 &@ col Map, ing the Ancient and Modern 
Divisions, &c.; and many otber valuable improvements. 





VI. 
‘ust ready, in 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
. great ttainable by the 
nal ded eneties ise of the Benese- ¥ thy Robest Madie Author of 
“Phe British Naturalist,” &c. Forming Vol. LXXVII. of Cén- 
stable’s  Misodt lany. 


Editio nova, 2 tom. 


ETUS Ties etree ex 
VERSIONE SEPTUAGINTA INTBAPRETUM, 
lar Vaticanum, ex Editione Holmesii et Lam 
Bos. Cum Prefatione Parenetica JOANNIS PEARSON, D.D. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; Rt. Grif- 
fin and Co. Glasgow; Stillies, Brothers, inburgh ; and J.Cum- 
ming and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


Published by Longman and Co. Paternester Row. 
n 8vo. price 4s. 
“‘ASES: illustrative of rag Efficacy of heaatins 
in Pu 
Cbviatens in certain Morbid Rien of the vial 
aad Tubes, attended with distressing Cough; a” 
Asthm 
By ‘Sir CHARLES SCUDA MORE, M.D. F.R.S. &c- & 
By the same Auth 
A Treatise on Gout, Gravel, and rags 
tion; a Treatise on Rheumatism and Tic Douloureus; 
Treatises on several other Medical Subjects. Avther’s 
Since the publication of his Work on Inhalation, nad 
further experience has fully proved the efficacy of his 
Treatment. 


oe Exem 





ed 


Proper 
In 1 thick vol. 18mo. the Ninth edition, with Index of 
Names, wn 7s. cloth boards; or strongly bound in roam and 


SWORTH'S LATIN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, \pereset by Dr. DYMOC 
London : for T. 


OckK. 
7 Cheapside ; 
fin and Co. Glasgow ; Stillies, } Aang inbargh 
ming, and weew Wakeman Dublin. 





lettered 


Grit 
prs ‘Com: 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





A TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS ESTIONS ; 
(with a particular reference to Christianity ;) an Appendix 
on some common Difficulties; Lists of Books, &o. &c. 
« This little work ras one very strong c' ciaten to our attention, 
and to that of persons afilicted with the mental palsy of doubt; 
that it is written by one who has laboured ander the laeaie 
intirmity of universal seepticism, and who is qualified by his own 
experience to minister wisely as well as tenderly to a mind so 
diseased.”—Eclectic Review. 

“‘ A work which may with benefit be put inte the hands of a 
large portion of the young qeading men of the present day.”— 
Blunt's Lectures on Abraham 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 

Paternoster Row. 


In $v0. price 194 2d edition, revised, of 
PAWAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION | 
of the Pye Nt EPISTLES, with Notes. 

PHILIP frBORAS § SHUTTLEWOR TH, D.D. 
Bre tate oes a Rivington, 8 Faas Ch a, 
J vingto: t. a urchyard, ani 
- Waterloo ington ‘all Mall aire 
idea may be nee ih the same Ante or, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles | 
Christianity. 2d edition, Bvo. 12s. 


New » Work by the Author of* Spain in 1830.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. boards, 
EW GIL BLAS; or, Pedro of Penafior. 
«Pull of characteristic sketches, and abundant in excel- 
jot and striking descriptions.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
«“Throaghout the three volumes the interest is kept up.”— 


tality Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. | 
By the same Author, 
in in 1830. 


erecemmend these Volpmes ¥ to our Fryer." — Edin. Rev. 








7. Copland's Medical Dictior 
Uniform. with Mr. Cooper's Surgical Di tionary. 
In 8vo. (to be NP ‘eted in 4 Parts, 9s. each), Part I. of 


ICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE; comprising General Pathology, the Na- 
ture and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, &c. &c.; 
| with numerous Formule of Medicines. 
By JAMES COPLAND, M,D. 

« Decidedly the most learned, comprehensive, and valuable 

Medical Dicti in our | It is evidently the pro- 
In a neat id aioe debe tn-eien duction age S physician profoundly acquainted witht —— 
ef and one practicaily acquain wi 

RESENT STATE of REPRESENTA. | the immense class of diseases email consigned ro that order of 

TION in ENGLAND and WALES: being an Alpha- \the profession to which he belongs. It evinces the most la- 

ieical Arrangement of all the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, | botious research, the best arrangement, and the fullest informa- 

‘Members to Parliament; and comprising — n ‘ | toa, of any wort of the kind in the English language.”—Med. 
sent by e€ ount: 28 i ni J 

Bboy ah ne omy hes was Sites’ Reptess A oe | London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

Md. The Boundaries of each County, Division of c enty a eee 
snd Borough, as determined by the late Act, with the Polling | 
Places fixed by the same. | 

ad. The Returning Officers for each City and Borough. 
ath. The Ancient Right of Election in each City and Borough | 
from the atest decisions, with the probable Number of old Elec- 
tos in each; and also the exact total, and the nimber of such as 
are Resident, where ascertainable. 

Sth. The number of new Electors in each City and Borough, 
uder the 10/. Qualifying Clause. 

With an Appendix, containing a Summary of the Representa- | 
tion, with a correct Reprint of the Reform and Boundary Acts, 
the Schedules, &c. and an Index 

R: M.H. RANKIN, Solicitor, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 6s. bound. 
e information as to the number of old and new Electors | -——————-—---— - — 
in Ne different Cities and Boroughs has been carefully taken | Mrs. ‘s. Child's. Prugel Housenifi 
from the mass of voluminous Returns made to Parliament during | Price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, with an allowance to the Nobi- 
the agitation of the Reform Question. Theimportance of — | lityand San _— _ desirous of distributing the book among 
the namber of Resident Freemen, where ascertainable, need their poor neig' 
hardly be pointed out ; and it has been done wherever it was prac- HE FRUGAL H OUSEWI F E, dedicated 

Igdon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. to those who are 7M pshanee S of Economy. 

PTET IO’ Vaan Oe Author of “ The Mother’s Book,” “ ‘Girl's Own Book,” &c. 

a Economy is the poor man’s revenue, extravagance the rich 
man’s ruin.” 

The 9th edition, newly arranged by the author, to which is now 
rey A Hints to. Persons of poneree Fortune, oe This little 
wo and publish the hight i ~ 
tinguished ‘Member of the Society for the Diffusion 

now e. 

Peta Printed for T. T. and J. Tees. , Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxfor meee R. Griffin and 
Co. Glasgow; and we: F. Wakeman, Dablin 


Account of the New Boroughs—The Reform and Boundary Acts— 











n 4la rge vols. Bvo. price BI. 6s eal.” axeunnat 
HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH ef ENGLAND, during the Reigns of 
| Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queens ert and Elizabeth. 
By the Rev. HENKY SOAMES, M.A. 
Rector of Shelley, Essex. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
whom may be hai 
An Abridgment of the same Work, by the 
| Author, for the Use of Schools. In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, or 


Foreign Circulating Library, No, AL old Broad Street. 
Royse Exchange. 
To ane ‘ability, Gentry, Sc. 
his day SUPT ish: 
THE SIXTH 5 PPLEMENT to 
J. Wacey’s (late Boose: ey Catalogue of his Foreign Cir- 
culating Library, consisting of the most esteemed Works pub- 
lished on the Continent in 1831 and 2, in the French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish rice to N. ls. 
= as above; also at T’. Boosey and Co.'s Foreign Music 
eehomse, | No. 28, Hetlee Street, Cavendish Square. 


RE corrected. aa INARY ;inpes or. O Nn rg 


MANUAL: a a to the Cure of ali Diseases 
sen with Rules for the 











The London Eneyclopadia 
Ninth edition, in royal 8vo. embellished with Six fine Engrav- 
ne coloured and plain, to - ce every Fortni, ug Dl 
Part i. price 4s. Volume Pi rice } 
HE LONDON ENCYCLOP DIA, ‘the 
Ninth wee re great Additions and Alterations. 
tions of Publication. 
» The work will te "faite completed in 2@ vols. royal 8vo. and 
embellished with about 500 Engravings, ineluding an Atlas of the 
<4 latest Discoveries, and a Series of Portraits of Eminent 


to Horses, 


Veterinar, 
poh Ryn se of" Thirty 3 Years’ ex 
By samen? 


ie 
Late Veterinary Su: e Hi aneverian Horse 
london: Printed for T. T. a nn Tere. 7", Cheapside} and 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 


lence. 


2. In ordet to meet the wishes of all classes, the work will be 
ppblienen in Parts, and also in Volumes. 
A Part every fortnight, price 4s. 6d. sewed; or 
olume every alternate month, price 18s, boards. 
. Part I., also Vol. I. was published on the Ist of October, 
e08, and rin be continued, in regular succession, until the whole 





oe 
In} thick vol. 18mo. the third edition Fe Ah 7s. in Both boards, 
or EADOWS: in roan Ww lettered, 72. 6d. 

MEA NEW FRENCH and 
ENGLISH siiensueein’ DICTIONARY, on 

the basis of Nugent’s, with many new words in “oeey use, in 
To Parts; French and English—English and French; exhi- 
the Pronunciation of the French in pure English sonnet, 

ae rts of Speech, Gender of French Nouns, r — ar and irre- 

= Conjanction of Verbs, Ete of English Words, List of 


is bec. 
The whe whole of the Rngravings are entirely new, and are en 


graved on Steel, by Mr. Shury, expressly for this edition’ of the 

wri All the Engravings on the subjects of Botany, Conchology, 
Geography, Maps, and Natural History, will be colotred by emi- 
= and experienced artists. 
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New tn One Volume. _ 


"4 ear 
ISSERTATIONS re the PROPHECIES, 
which have re ly been fulfilled, and at this time 
are fulfilling in the re 
By WTON, 


NE D.D. 
Late Lord ‘hlsbor of Bristol. 
Printed for man and Co.; John Rich aren q; M. Rich- 
ardson; Hatcha —_ Son; Baldwin and Oradock; J., G., and 
- Ri Tai mil ae’ rd Co.; J, Duncan wi ker and 
Co.; Black, Young, an Simpkin an and Marshall ; J. Dew. 
ding; R. Mackie; ney. ae arker, Oxteeds 


OVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECE, 
tione d HENRICO a 

AITTON.. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tet Cheapside; R. Grif- 


a) —< os 3 Stillies, Crome) Hee burgh; and J. Cum- 
ming, and + Wakeman, Dublin 








eee Chemist: 


MANUAL: of ANALYTICAL CHE. 


MISTR 
By HENRY ROSE 
Translated from the German, by JOHN GRIFFIN, 
Author of ‘Chemical Recreations,” “ Treatise on the 


owpipe,” &c. &c 
Londen: Brig for T. 


+ and J. Tegg, Cheapside, J. Cum- 
ming, od a W. 
and Stillies, 


akeman, Dublin; R, Griffin and Co. Glasgow ; 


fhectheon Edinburgh. 





The Child's Own Book. 
Embellished ned Seas} ya Cuts, price 7s. 6d. in 


HE CHILD'S. ‘OwN “BOOK. The 2d 


editi 
London: Printed for 'T. T and J. Teg, » Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piecadiliy: Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; R. Griffin an 
Co. Glasgow; and Se Brothers, Edinburgh. 
here may be had 
The Girl’s Own Book, with 120 Cuts, price 
4s. 6d. in fancy boards, or 5s. 6d. bound. 





In 1 thick vol. ION AT 21s. with E. 


. ngravings, 
[BES DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY 
and NDR OGY, with their Application. 

ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S 
4th Thien, with numerous Improvements. 

London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
es = ge ow ; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh; J. Cumming, 
ani akauean, Dublin. 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, in 1 thick vol. 12mo. with Three 

Hundred and ve ave Portraits, fancy cloth boards, 12s.; or 

bound in morocco, 


DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, 


a Bret Pg _ most eminent Characters of all Age 
ations, and 


» DAVENPORT, 
Renton. Prints fort. T. and J. Te, 
and WF. w; Stillies, Brothers, 
akeman, Dablin. 


~ Complete ip, ne: 8vo. vol. with beautiful _— numerous 
ngs on Woo: 


aes "EGAN'S BOOK of SPORTS, 
‘h 





Esq. 
+ Chea 
inbui 


ide; R. Griffin 
3; J, Cumming, 





MIRROR of We. embracing the Turf, the 
, and the im with Pte oirs of Sport. 
sbaldeston, Esq. 


ase, the Ri 
Printed for ¥- T. obs en ee ne quay 


ing Men. 
London : 





Printed at the Chiswick Press, in duodecime, 4s. 6d. bound, 
HE MOTHER’ s BOOK, 
Mrs. CHILL’ 
Author sain | “ ath 1 Moumwite ie ies Sowmanty® &eo. 
edition, ba, W 
"We oak Hiyh in love 
heads of etert seother whew were ‘her child tn th it 
mn of ev: m er who wow rear her c 
3 go.” a Bihan ses! 


“* We conscientiously and warmly recommend ‘The Mother's 
Book’ to all who have the superintendence of young children.” — 


aa: 
rinted for T. T. and J. T: 
Hailes, Plocaaiiig, Bowdery and Kirby, 
fin ni hen Co. Glasgow j and Stillies, Brothers, Bainburgh. 


78, Cheapside; N. 
ford Street; KR. Grif. 





usual Christian and Proper N s, and Names of Countries 
and Nations, To hia is SeeGunde. ‘Principles of French Pro- 
dunciation, and an Abr: Grammar. 
By F.C. M zabows. M.A. of the University of Paris. 
ion: Printed for T. T. and J. Teg faborgh; OC R. Griffin 
ind Co. Glasgow ; Stillies, Brothers, E 
tod W. P. Wakeman, Dublin. 


. ‘The work is in such a forward state, that it will be p 
tte any interruption, and will not exceed the quantity pro- 


7. The paper for this edition will be peanufactanee by Mr. John 
Dickinson, of the best fabric and closest texture’ 

8. The names « of the principal Contributors will be given in the 
progres of the work. 

. A List of the Subscribers and Fates will be printed and 
distributed gratis, if d to the free of ex- 
nm: 
PO. The work will be fully completed in Eighty-nine Parts, 
each containing Engravings, coloured or plain; and with the last 
Part will be wt ample Directions for placing the Plates, bind- 
ing the work, & 

London : Printed for T. T. andJ. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; Stillies, Brothers, inburgh J. Cumming, 
and W. F. Wakeman, ublin. 

ALES, D.D. o~ 
ae Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Tri- 
y he i 1 Professor of Oriental Lavguages in the Univer- 








Ind large vols. 8vo. price 31. 8s. boards, the 9d edition, 


revised and corrected, of 
N. To y 
NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY 
and GEOGRAPHY, ae dysy S ne PROPHECY, in 
Vhich their Elements are sto bi armo- 
ee Vindicated, upon § alt % 
fae ing to remove the nee tion and Deenrianee Ue eehcling 
aan and to obviate the Cavils of Sceptics, Jews, and Infi- 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM 








= sione.—This day , Oct. 97th, 
HE COURT JOURNAL, and G of 


e+ 


n 8 large vols. 8vo. price 61. 2: 

ECENSIO SYNOPTICA. *“ANNOTA- 

TIONIS SACRA; being a Critical Digest and ye 

tical Arrangement of the most important greed on the 
New Tygemens Lege gags euler. 

t 
Vicar of Bisb Bisbrooke in Rutland, and poh, ofa New Transla- 
tion, and also a new edition of Thucydides, illustrated with very 
7s Notes, each in 3 vols. 

n the foregoing Work it has been the mee aim of the au- 
thor to the true only |y a diligent 
use of all the best Modern Commentators, Dut by exploring the 
fountain heads of in tion, as found in the Ancient Fathers, 
~ a tors. Every telilustration of phrase- 

timen’ be found in the 
bot ofthe he Classical a mam Rabbinical Illustrators, Nest been select- 
ed, and many thousands of —— ones have added. The 
very. valuable peer a the above sources has been 











the Fashionable World, its Sub- 
scribers and Purchasers with Coloured Plates of the Newest 
Fashions, which wiil be regularly continued every Week, under 
pe  enpmemneeal of Madame Devey, Modiste to the Royal 


insure 


for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Peat Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





N NATO 5s. boards 
A EXPLANA ION of the PSALMS, 
48 read in the L, 7 of the Church. 
eine By the Rev ES SLADE, M.A. 
or J.. G., and F. Rivington, Booksellers to the Society 
ing Christian Knowledge, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 


Nes fat cau Mail. 
htas been just added to the Society’s Catalogue. 


‘The "Nopility and Gentry resident in the Country ma 
the receipt of this interesting Weekly Journal a oF ewe ashion, 
and Literature, twelve hours earlier than that of apy existing 
Weekly Newspaper, by ordering it of any Bookseller or Newsvend- 
er, to be forwarded in his Saturday morning weekly coach a 

Published for Henry Colburn, by W. AX at the 

19, Catherine Street, Strand, 








4 digested. With the whole is interwoven 
a Series Y feriioal * comer intended to guide the judgment of 
the student amidst the diversities of jarring interpretations; and 
a very copies bedy of Original Annotations, in which the true 
reading is, P traced 

pa indicated, and in general whatever 

seereeny to complete the Corpus Exegeseos, is supplied by the 

Printed for et and F. Rivington, 0+. 3 Sesto Charchgard, 


Waterloo Place, 
*_* For characters of this Work, see th SGuartaty 


eal, and Eclectic Reviews, the Ch brancer, Gen’ 
man's M nad the Rov. . His Mocne’s lnsrednction. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


October ist was published, 


AL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
tains Portraits and Mi irs f the Bishop 
2 contains Portraits an e Marquess London: Mate Fe eNO RES MA 
= .; imperial, plain, 8s. ellow ney Sussex e; 
‘. m9 ™ ‘ pe Printed for Je LS ey F. Heivington, i ‘Pout 's Churchyard, 
yi. aterloo Place, Pa 
“ wing-Room Gorap-Book fer 1833, | Volumes me Theological Library already published: 
bere see ler tc eee 1. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
- | Mods Portrait. 
Baine, 


Rivington's Theological agate Vol. 111. 
With Portraits, price 
HE HISTORY of the. REFORMED 


RELIGION in FRANCE, Vol. I. 
By ED 


6s. 
2. Consistency of Revelation. By P.N. Shut- 


8 si istory of the County of Lancaster, | tleworth, a 


mang a splendid E wi 
brated Painting of the Derby ‘amily. Price, | 
Nor, plain, 5s. ; ee India, 6s. 





He QUARTERLY ‘REVIEW, No. XCV. 
is ae this day. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


veland, Tieton. Durham, and! 
d, Part 2, from original Drawings by T. Allom. | 
Vv. | 

u pera eapazine; ; containing a fine Portrait | 

moir of po late Sir Walter Scott. Price ls. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
‘HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


The Lives of the Reform Ministers, Part x] 1 Se teneener by Es In BULWER; Esq. 
“by Willan J a ed M.A. “a _ Author of “ Petham,” « Eugene Aram,” &c. 
+ Will contain, among other interesting Papers— 
if the Reform Bills for England, 1. To our Friends, on preserving 9. The Nymph of Lurlei Berg ; 
Ireland, and $ “land; also, the Boundary Bill. ta Notes and | the “ Anonymous” in Pe- a Tale 
as TE |. Gd. Order “* The Caxton editio 


riodicals 10. Young Napoleon 
ondon: Fi Sen, oo Co.; and Simpkin =o Marshall. 


asf 





Just pabuanll 








&e. 
No, 13, “Great "Marlborough Street. 


On the Ist of Worevibér, 1832, will be published, handsomely 
bound in rich watered silk, price 4s. 6d. royal 832mo. the 


a Collection of 
original Poems, chiefly on Devotional Subjects. 1833. 
it Embellis shed a a Frontispiece, engraved by Rolls, from a Pic- 
ture by 

| 


Westall 
Fassliten, "adams, and Co. Paternoster Row, London; 
D. Marples, aAverpecl. 





- On the Difference between 11. Our Anecdotage 
wrtant New Biographical Works, their works 13. The Aiguillettes of Anne of 
Jy 16. A L fi the Author of 
IVES and EXPLOITS of CELE-|, 5 ds ied eee 
| 6. ea ener and the Ame-| in a Manufacturing Town 
By CHARL .- 
uthor of onstantinople in 1829. 
P bellished with ow finely executed Engravings. | $. A Poem, by Horace Smith | 
" " aan er i in future to 
lor, Bsq. Author of ‘* Monsieur Tonson.” In 2 vols. 8vo. with yy, Colburn, 
1 vol. 2d ¢ a, 12s. 
Review, 
i no Fe 1 3 vols. —_ 
ng, 9 + age , Early in November will Ul published, 


Authors and the Impres-/12. A Shadow, by the Author of 
sions conveyed of them by Corn Law Rhymes 
“yy Edward Bull, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish 3. Asmodeus at large, No. | ustria 
Square, London. 4. Pro feats for a Literary] 14. The Epicure’s Code 
The ‘Politician : | Corn Law Rhymes, on the 
ED BANDITTI and ROBBERS, in all Parts of| le and Church Reform state of feeling and opinion 
MACFARLANE, Esq. is Monthly Commentary 
. The Mederi School of Poetry a The Lion’s Mouth, &c. 
: | Piet for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
* of My Life. : the late John Tay- * All Communications for the —— Books for Reviewing, 
ait. Kose 
Recol tions of Mirabeau. By Dumont. 
«€ This, amusing and instructive volume must undoubtedly | ACRED OFF ERING 3 
take ite * amongst the most valuable records.”— Quarterly 
IV. 
L of the Italian Poets. By the Rev. 
Henry ¢ ZA.M. 2d edition, with additional lives, includ. | 
»ving’s work is a very acceptable panes not merely | e 
but to European literature.”—Times EMOIRS of Dr. NEY, arranged 


to Englis 


- ’ 3. from his own ad aoe from Family Papers, and 
Bacon’s Life of Francis I. 2d edition, with , from as oy oe i itesitidtenmaetien 
Addition: and a new Engraving from Titian. 2 vols. | . 
« & most full and animated account of Francis, a rahe rchival- Edward Moxon, Ja" en fame Steet; Rae egagens Edinburgh ; 
rous monarch.” —Lifterary Gazette. e 


{ Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Boydell’s Plates. 
n foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE ISLAND of PROPONTIS; wial’ st Nov. will he Fo reap price 5s. bound in cloth, uniformly 


with the N itions of Byron and Scott, Vol. I. ofa New and 
other Poems, | as 


mproved Edition of the 
By E. PINKERTON. LAYS and POEMS of SHAKSPEARE; 
Glasgow ; David Robertson: Edinburgh ; nee he 2 ab with a Life, Glossarial Notes, and One Hundred and 
London man, Rees, Orme, Brown, cme and Longman. | | Seventy Illustrations from the Plates in Be dell’s Edition. 
ieee Edited by A. J. VALPY., 
Late Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 
| Temp I. —— a Life of pe meta sgtie | ETO 's Preface, the 
empest, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 14 I]lustrations. 
pd of By woe mites epg Deity,” dec. Se. } ‘The succeeding Volumes will be published = Teg ist ofevery 
thor of the op ye of the Deity," dc. | month, and delivered regularly with the Magaz: 
John Turrill, Office of the British Magazine, 250, Regent Street. | The Volumes contain on the average — Ten to Twelve 
Plates, according to the number of Plays; and the Work will be 
completed in Fifteen Monthly Volumes. 
#* The Plates may be had pepasately, at 4s. per No. 
Printed and i by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, 
Fiee es and sold by all ries cpememncha 








The third edition of 


[ue MESSIAH. A Poem, in Six Books. | 





New Novels, &c. by Distinguished Writers. | 
A Second and Cheaper edition, in 2 vols. 163, of 
HE ALHAMBRA. 
By GEOFFRY. CRAYON, | « 
Author of the “ Sketch- Book,” “ Tales of a Traveller,” &c. | 
2. The Heathen’s Wall; or, the Heiden-| 
mamet. By 1. F. Cooper, Author of the “Spy,” “ Pilot,” &c. | 
8 vols. 
3. Henry Masterton ; or, the Young Cava.| 
lier. By the 4 ‘Author of « Richelieu,” « Darnley,” and “ De| ISS EDGEWORTH’S NOVELS and 
rme,”” 3 vols, TALES, in Monthly Vols. of 5s. h, el ly bound 
4. The Highland Smugglers. By d« B. Fra- | and lettered, soailiibes cutter pematen Editions ofthe ¥ aveciey 
ser, Esq. Author of the Adventures of a Kuzzilbash.” 3 vols. | Novels, and Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 
5. The Schoolfellows ; : or, Histo of Stan- Contents of the Volumes now published :— 
ley Buxton. By John Galt, ae Author of the «“ > Sarit Lega- Vol. I. Castle Rack- Rent, Irish Bulls, and an 
tees,” “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 3 vo Easy st * 4* aii of fel Samifcation 
6. The Contrast. By the Earl of Mulgrave, | ro s. an Oral tales. 
Author of “ Matilda,” and “ Yel aie Amie | Vols. IV. and V. Popular Tales. 
7. Arlington. Py the Author of “ Granby,” | Vol. VI. Fashionable Tales, Vol. I. 


and ** Herbert Lacy.” Lately published i r 7 
mes y published, a new edit. in 4 vols. 0. 178. balf-bound 
8. Sir Batph Esher; or, Adventures of a Harry and Lucy. concluded. ? Y 


' REPS yet of Charles Ii. : By Leigh Hunt. 8 vels. *,* This is the latest and most finished of Miss Edgeworth’s 
9. Adventures of a Younger Son. 3 vols. admired Juvenile Works. 
* We believe Led eee or reaeney: {fhe intimate friend of r k on by the same, R 
Lord Byron), to e@ author of this work, ond that it embodies ran in 3 vols price 9s.: and osamond 
cad 5 6 se US. 5 . 
. considerable portion of the events of his earlier life.” Literary in 8 vols. price 5s.: being Sequels to those Tales in the Early 
Lessons. 


Vol. VII. of Miss Edgeworth’ 's Works, hie Vol. Il.of 
Fashionable Tales. 

On the Ist Nov. will be published, ornamented with a richly en- 
graved Frontispiece fom the Story of « Manceuvering,” by 
Charles Rolls, and an eee Vignette, by Edward Goodall, 
from the same Tale, Vol. 


And by Maria and Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
Essays on Practical Etucation, a new edit. 
in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 6d. bo: 
London: Baldwin and Conloch, and other Proprietors. 


“10. Fortune Hunting. By the Author of 
* First Love.” 3 vols. 

Published for oth Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington 
Street; Bell and Bradfute, Euan John Cumming, Dublin; 
and to be had of all B at hraries. 
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| constituency. 


‘he Church of England, 
eR of November, price 2s, No. IX. of 

H E “BR ITISH MAGAZINE, 
This Work forms a Monthly Register of Usef, forma. 

tion for the Clergy and Parochial Au ities, te r inte let: 
iblical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary Miscellany of Religion and 
orals for Churchmen and Families, combining the several Pro. 
vinces of a Magazine, a Review, and a Historical Register, Th 
following forms a portion of its numerous contents ° 

eee nal Papers. 
Exning ag > Suffolk, iets the ‘Rev. T.P. —_ DD. 


On Church teform. Clothin Club: 5 
On the necessity of giving the} men “i sa 
Public correct Information On Tithes—Church Briefs and 
ae the Established renee Letters 
ure, n Parochial Benefit-C 
Thomas & Becket \On the Book of Gen a 
On Catechising, &c. &c. 


Notices of the Olden Time, 
Important Documents, 


Judas Candles, Pews, &c. 
Emigration—Quebec Emigrant 
Societ 





Sacred Poetry. 7 
Miscellanea. The Agri 
On the Taste and Effects of col- ieee muleyoes 
lecting Fragments of Ancient Augmentations, &c. 
—— by Wm. Two- The Bishop of Durham and his 


» Esq: Cl . 
Society for’ ‘the Preservation of een 
ntiquities University News—Ecclestastica; " 
The Edinburgh Review and the % intelligence: 
Spanish Church Preferments—Clerica! A: 
.—-"y of the Election of; ments—Oi:dinations— 
Teache Deceased, Alphabetically ar. 
TheClergy in New South Wales, | ranged in Tables Marriages 
&e. &e. and Births. 
| Events of the Month, 
|arranged under Counties. 
Foreign Tutelligence, 


List of New Books yaad Annee 


Reviews of New Books, 


Trials. 
Warrington v ory (important 
to Tithe-payer. 
Right to make Church Rates 


men 
Original Correspondence. ‘State of the Fenite ~ gies 
Letter from Dr. Burton Markets, &c. &c.; and embel- 


On Parochial Registries lished with 
A Map of the Canada ay Settlement; Extracts from 


Also the usual variety of mattan. niabias to the Scholar, 
Antiquary, Landowner, Magistrate, Country Gentleman, and 
Religious and Benevolent World. 

J. Turrill, 250, Regent Street, and T. C. Smith, 12, Berners 
Street, to whom Communications for the Editor (post paid), 
Books for Review, and Advertisements, ai are to be directed. 

The Gentry of England. —A Companion to the Peerage. 
and Baronctage, 
On the Ist November will appear, with the Magazines, elegantly 
beaut in royal 8vo. with the Armorial Ensigns ofeach Family, 
eautifully engraved by Thompson, the First Part of 
HE COMMONERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, qualified by Landed Pro- 
perty to become Members of Parliament. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of the Dictionaries of the Peerage rad Baronetage, of 
he Extinct and Dormant Peerage, &c. 

The novelty and utility of this undertaking combine to invest 
it with no common claims to public sitentlon. The highly in- 
fluential and extensive class to whom it refers have at present no 
work of reference exhibiting an entire and authentic of 
their respective families, although it is obvious how large 
share of interest attaches to such an object, both for the parties 
themselves, and for all connected with them, by the ties either 
of alliance, friendship, neighbourhood, patronage, or political 
That so desirable a digest should not before have 
been executed, has been doubtless owing to the extreme labour 
and research demanded for the purpose: but this obstacle be 
been in the present instance overcome by efforts and arra’ 
ments of lon ——a the effect of which, it is fully wets 
will ensure y and satisfactory fulfilment of the 

As the inguiries ie this bhai ae has been some years ‘in 

i ery the number of the first edi- 
tion is limited, thens who p oacaky = obtain copies on the day of 
are transmit their orders immediately 
to their ‘respective. Booksellers ; and those gentlemen who may 
have to make to the Balven, gee Te 
quested tosend their Daeg perenne A bey » free of postage, 
to Mr. Colburn, 13, Great enbecenge Manet 
Published for H. Colburn, by R- ey, New ‘Burlington tang 














On the lst anova a will be ready for delivery with 
\HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


First Monthly Part of the New Size (royal 4to-), in- 
cluding Py Life of Sir Waiter Scott, price Tenpence. 
2. The British pare nee by Mr. 
Partington, Part I. Division ini ighty s 
Pages, with Two highly fished Steel Seealing: 
Fifty Woodcuts by Mr. G. W. Bonner. Price One Shilling. ' 
3. The Alphabet of Botany, for the Use o 
Beginners; containing the Structure and Functions of Ln 
Ss) Professor Rennie, — 6 <ateae, Lenten. lilustrated by 
ifty Woodcuts, price 2s cloth boards. 
Leailont William Orr, Paternoster Row ; James Chambers, 
Edinburgh ; and W. Curry and Co. Dublin. 








On Nov. 1, price 5s. with Penge ah a and Wood Engravings, 


t VI. 
NCYCLOPEDIA. “of COTTAGE, 
FARM, and VILLA epueatEoty RE; with Designs, 
Estimates, and Critical Remark 
By J.C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. h. 
This Work will extend to Ten Monthly ious at 5s. toneme 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long! 
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